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Evaporating Vegetables at Home 


Perishable surplus can be made source of profit on home farm 


LTHOUGH the undertaking is 
not one to be entered into hur- 
riedly, there is no question that 
sweet corn, cabbage, onions, 
string beans, sweet potatoes, 
green soy beans of certain va- 
rieties, pumpkins, squash, and root vege- 

tables, such as carrots and turnips, can be 

successfully dried. This is particularly im- 

portant as a surplus of these crops is some- 

times a big problem to the growers and a way 
to “pull out” may mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss with the crops. 

The dried products may be made to retain 
their characteristic flavor and quality so that 
they may be used in cooking in many, if not 
all, of the ways in which fresh vegetables 
would be employed. When properly dried 
and packed, they are non-perishable and may 
be stored for long periods or transported 
without loss from deterioration. The 
production of satisfactory products 
demands rigid inspection and grad- 
ing of the fresh material,scrupulous 
care in every detail of preparation 
prior to drying and intelligent over- 
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fresh vegetable market, will increase or de- 
crease with the rise and fall of prices of 
fresh material, and may occasionally be en- 
tirely suspended for a season by reason of 
failure of crops or of high prices for new 
products. Under such conditions a heavy in- 
vestment in a plant would be ill-advised, 
since a season of idleness might wipe out 
the profits of a season’s operation at full 
capacity. 


Tunnel Drier Suggested 


The rather exacting conditions just out- 
lined are more nearly met by the tunnel type 
of drier than by any other thus far irivesti- 
gated. Each unit or tunnel of this evapora- 
tor consists of a chamber 18 to 20 feet long, 
6 feet high-and 3 to 4 feet wide. The floor 
and ceiling of the chamber are not horizon- 
tal, but have an inclination of 2 or 2'5 inches 








sight of the drying process itself. 
Over-mature, woody raw materials 
will yield a product of unmarket- 
able quality, regardless of the con- 
ditions under which it is worked up. 

When raw materials and methods 
of treatment are properly standard- 
ized, it is possible to use any one 
of the several types of drying ap- 
paratus with equally satisfactory 
results. There is no*simple drying 




















device which can be called “best”. 
A satisfactory dehydrating appar- 
atus must be one in which it is easy 
to obtain steady, uniform air cur- 
rents over every part of the drying 
material while retaining complete 
control of the temperatures em- 











with the warm air opening in the floor. The 
tray on the runway next above projects a few 
inches beyond the first, and each succeeding 
tier of trays is arranged in the same fashion. 
Trays of fresh material are inserted at the 
higher end of the chamber, where the tem- 
perature is moderately low, and are moved 
gradually as drying proceeds, being finished 
directly over the warm air inlet. 

This type of drier is adapted to a very wide 
range of materials, as shown by the fact that 
apples, berries, peaches, pears, plums, beans, 
corn, celery, rhubarb, onions, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, carrots and other root vegetables 
have been successfully dried in them. The 
capacity of a single tunnel of the size de- 
scribed is one ton per day. A plant of any 
desired capacity may of course, be obtained 
by increasing the number of tunnels. The 
construction is so simple that an ordinary 
carpenter can do all the work, and 
the lumber employed may be cheap 
second or third grade material. The 
entire cost of constructing a group 
of three standard size tunnels in 
the experimental laboratory at Arl- 
ington farm, including lumber, fur- 
nace, carpenter and masons’ work, 
materials and making of trays, was 
slightly less than $700. 

No stable or assured market for 
dehydrated vegetables has as yet 
been developed in this country. 
They have not come generally into 
the markets, and wholesale and re- 
tail dealers generally are waiting to 
learn more about the demand for 
such materials before undertaking 














ployed. It must be so constructed 
that repeated handling and turning 
of the product during drying is 
avoided, and it must be possible to 
handle a considerable variety of 
materials without making changes 
in construction or equipment. 

The construction of the drier 
must be of the unit type, each unit 
being complete and capable of op- 
eration independently of the others, 
In order that a plant may be made 
of any desired capacity and enlarged at will, 
and that it may be operated at part capacity 
Without inereased cost of operation. The 
system of heating should be a flexible one; 
that is, it should be possible to adopt it to the 
use of the fuel which is cheapest or most 
readily obtained in the locality without loss 
of efficiency as a result. Lastly, the drier 
must be one which is relatively inexpensive, 
n order that interest upon the first cost may 
€a minor part of the cost of manufacture. 

Dehydrated vegetables must win their way 
into general use not only by their excellent 
quality, but also by their low cost, since they 
must compete directly with fresh vegetables. 

onsequently their manufacture in any given 
trict will serve as a safety valve for the 
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a single story with a basement. 


onions at one charge. 








Farm Dehydrating Plant Known As Tunnel Type of Drier 


This drier can be placed in any two-story building or in one having 
It is a rectangular box 20x 3x6 feet. 
One end rests upon the floor, the other is raised 2% feet by increasing 
the length of the studding. A drier of this size will have a little more 
than 1000 square feet of drying space, and will accommodate approx- 
imately 1 ton of apples or potatoes, 1500 pounds of berries, cabbage or 
This type of drier is particularly adapted to 
sections where surplus of vegetables can be handled by several growers 
or one large producer. 


per foot of length, so that one end of a 20- 
foot tunnel is 3% to 4 feet higher -han the 
other. The material to be dried is spread 
upon wire-cloth trays, which are carried upon 
cleats attached to the side walls of the cham- 
ber, parallel with the inclined floor. These 
cleats are spaced 4 inches apart and extend 
from end to end of the tunnel, thus carrying 
17 tiers of trays. 

An opening in the floor at the lower end of 
the tunnel admits warm air, which may be 
heated by a coal or wood-burning furnace, or 
by coils of steam pipe, and a ventilating flue 
at the opposite end of the tunnel permits the 
escape of the moisture-laden air. When the 


tunnel is filled, the tray on the lowest run- 


way is pushed down until its edge is flush 


to handle them. But a beginning 
has been made, in that a few large 
firms are offering dehydrated vege- 
table products. There is no doubt 
that the interest of the general pub 
lic in dehydrated vegetables has 
been aroused, and assurances that 
supplies of material of good quality 
at moderate prices would do more 
than anything else to stimulate con- 
sumption. 

Dehydration also makes possible 
the utilization of sweet potatoes as 
a live stock food. Experiments by 
the federal department of agricul- 
ture during the past five years have 
shown that sweet potatoes can be 
made into a satisfactory live stock 
food merely by slicing with a root cutter, 
spreading to a depth of 2 to 4 inches on a 
slatted floor over a furnace, and drying at 
120 to 140 degrees. The slices are turned 
several times with a shovel to hasten drying, 
and are dried to a moisture content of 10 to 
12%. The slices may be fed in that form or 
coarsely ground by passing through a corn 
crusher or feed mill. In either form the 
product will keep for a long period. One 
ton of dried product was obtained from 
three tons of sweet potatoes. 

In feeding experiments, dried sweet potato 
meal was compared with corn as a feed for 
hogs. The results showed that corn was 
slightly superior, as 1 pound of corn pro- 
duced as much gain in weight [To Page 5.] 
















































































New Jersey Fruit Men Convene 


Horticultural society puts in day of pleasure and profit in Burlington orchards 


TORMY WEATHER damped the 
14 orchards and highways, but not 
the spirits of members of the 
New Jersey horticultural so- 
ciety at their annual summer 
tour and meeting near Burling- 
ton, N J, July 24, when several hundred fruit 
growers and their friends turned out for a 
rousing good gathering. Following a 15- 
mile auto run through the splendid horticul- 
tural section around Beverly in Burlington 
county, N J, the society gathered at the his- 
toric farm of Henry H. Albertson near Dea- 
con station for its picnic and business ses- 
sion, at which time the 150 acres in bearing 
apples and peaches were inspected by the 
members under guidance of experts from the 
New Jersey station. It was an enthusiastic 
meeting, despite the occasional showers, and 
full of interest and profit to farmers who 
have done so much to make New Jersey a 
leading state in horticultural work. 

Starting in the morning from Burlington 
for the tour through the Beverly district, 
under direction of the Beverly co-operation 





growers’ association, the string of autos 
passed through that section of Burlington 
county which has won a reputation for its 
sweet corn, probably more being marketed in 


its green state than from any other eastern 
area. Bush limas, beans and early peas are 
produced in large quantities in this section 
also, some fields occupying several acres, 
while on other farms the long rows of truck 
crops stretch between the young apple and 
peach trees. Nearly every farm along the 
route has also 20 to 80 acres of tree fruits, 
while raspberries, blackberries and other 
small fruits are showing up as a farm ac- 
count on the right side of the ledger. 

Fruit and truck growers in this section 
found themselves up against it on transporta- 
tion problems a couple of seasons ago, when 
poor railroad service was placing their prod- 
ucts on the Newark and New York markets 
in bad shape and after many hours on the 
road. Starting with a handful of members 
and with the help of such farmer organizers 
as T. S. Borden, the Beverly co-operative 
growers’ association was formed, with the 


result that a specially chartered. express 
freight service was arranged in the harvest 
season to handle the products of members. 
In strength and efficiency this organization 
has grown until at present the 225 members, 
with Mr Borden as president, have one of the 
best marketing associations in the east. 

The extra cost of the special freight serv- 
ice has been met by a per package charge, 
and since the arrangements were perfected 
the growers have not had their fruit and 
vegetables thrown upon a glutted market, 
and in addition they have enjoyed the best 
prices for their products which they have 
ever known. Growers hold an annual con- 
ference with commission merchants. The or- 
ganization is now trying to start group pack- 
ing plants, and eventually a central packing 
house and icing plant. 

A brief stop was made at the farm of the 
Misses Creely, where Pres M. A. Blake pro- 
nounced the raspberry patch one of the finest 
in the state. The bearing canes in this patch 
stood 4 to 5 feet, and on 1% acres produced 
17,000 pints last year and 21,000 pints in the 
season of 1918. The patch is. made up 
of part five-year-old and part seven-year-old 
plants. 


Into Albertson’s Orchards 


Following the auto run, the society came 
to the splendid fruit farm of Henry H. Al- 
bertson, whose 120 acres in fruit are a trib- 
ute to the years of hard, forward work he 
has put into the fruit business. Under di- 
rection of A. F. Mason, specialist in horticul- 
ture at the New Jersey station, who has been 
working with Mr Albertson on orchard prob- 
lems, the members were guided around the 
orchards. One section of the orchard of in- 
terest was a 20-acre block originally set in 
the fall of 1906 with apples and interplanted 
with peaches. The apple trees have grown 
large and during 1916 it. was necessary to 
remove most of the peaches. However, to 
get as much from the ground as possible 
from the remaining peach trees and without 
damaging the apple crop, the peaches were 
dehorned, with the result that new growth 
on the dehorned trees is in shape to produce 


a crop, yet does not curb the natural growth 
of the other trees. Principal varieties of 
apples are Staymen, Gravenstein, Williams, 
Yellow Transparent, Rome Beauty and Ben 
Davis. The peaches have been quite gener- 
ally dusted with the 80-10-10 dust. On some 
of the blocks peach trees have been recently 
fertilized with two pounds nitrate soda per 
tree, acid phosphate previously applied. Mr 
Albertson has generously co-operated with 
the New Jersey station and the government 
in experimental work in his orchards, and his 
excellent method of crchard management is 
evidenced in the orchards today. 


Transportation Problems Serious 


The highly unsatisfactory railroad trans- 
portation facilities were strongly brought out 
by speakers at the afternoon session, the 
great trouble in securing cars for the han- 
dling of perishable products being a cause 
of daily loss to fruit growers and farmers. 
The transportation committee of the society 
reported conferences with railroad officials, 
at which the serious position of the New 
Jersey growers was brought to their atten- 
tion. Some help has been promised, but the 
railroads report not only a lack of cars, but a 
reduced force of handlers and green men. 

Prof A. J. Farley of New Jersey station 
brought the news that the ground had been 
broken a week ago for the new horticultural 
building at the college, which is only a third 
of the size originally planned, being 65 x 40 
feet. He said fruit growing has been ex- 
tending rapidly in the southern part of the 
state, but does not believe there will come an 
over-supply of fruit. He reported the con- 
dition of apples at 50% in Sussex and War- 
ren counties; peaches a light crop. In Mor- 
ris, Passic, Bergen and Essex apples are fair; 
peaches light. In Hunterdon and Somerset 
both are fair crops, while in Mercer, Middle- 
sex and Monmoth the late apples have a 
heavy set, while peaches and pears are light. 

Outlining the good work of the A F BF, 
H. E. Taylor of Freehold, N J, a member of 
its executive committee, said $35,000 has 
been appropriated by the federation to 
further agricultural economics [To Page 6.] 
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Young and old, general farmers, fruit growers and truckers took 
in the farm machinery demonstrations at the New Jersey college field proved- their .wo 
days this summer. These garden tractors pictured above are demon- which will effectively save labor on the farm is truly worth while. 


Maybe You Recognize Some of Your Friends at This Garden Tractor Demonstration at the New Jersey Station 


strating their ability to do good work, and with shortage of labor have - 
rth on many "New Jersey. farms this season.- Anything — 
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School Power May Be Abused 


John D. Moore of New York, points out some things farmers are thinking about 


E HAD schools in northern New 
York before we knew anything 
about a board of regents or a 

department of education. A cen- 
= tury and a quarter ago settlers 
bel from down the state and from 

New England brought their schools with 
them when they came to make their homes 
on the banks of the St Lawrence. If the 
legislature should abolish the department of 
education our common schools would con- 
tinue to prepare our children for the duties 
of business and of citizenship. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. State con- 
troi and supervision of schools are desirable. 
They have accomplished much in the past. 
We expect them to do as well in the future. 
But has the success of our school system in 
the past come more from the supervision 
from Albany or from the fact that the farm- 
ers of the state believe in schools and for a 
century have loyally supported them? More 
than that, if it is true that in recent years 
there has seemed among us a slackening of 
interest in school matters, has that lack of 
interest come from lessened concern for the 
welfare of our children or from the convic- 
tion that the small part in the direction of 
our district schools, now left us by those 
“higher up”, is more thananythingelse a joke? 

If it is true that “good government cannot 
take the place of self-government” is it pos- 
sible for a staff of experts at Albany to 
“dope” out a policy for the management and 
support of our schools that will work without 
the actual interest and co-operation of those 
who furnish the taxes and the children? 


Is the System Too Perfect? 


A peddler who peddied chinaware found 
an apartment house, in the window of which 
was the notice “No peddlers admitted”. He 
sneaked in and reached the fourth floor be- 
fore one of the janitors caught him and 
kicked him down the first flight of stairs. 
Here another was waiting, who threw him 
down another flight; another, down another 
flight,-and so on until, within four minutes 
of entering, he found himself sitting among 
the fragments of his merchandise upon the 
cold sidewalk. He grieved for the financial 
loss, but as he thought of the efficiency with 


























which his expulsion had been accomplished 
he exclaimed, “Mein gott, vat a berfect 
system!” 

Is it not possible that our educational au- 
thorities in their zeal for their system 
have forgotten the purposes that justify its 
existence? Were schools made for the people 
or the people for schools? 

Our town is 10 miles square and has a pop- 
ulation of about 35,000. It’s only village has 
225 inhabitants. In the larger villages of 
bordering towns are located six high schools 
and one normal school, all of which are at- 
tended by pupils from our town and all of 
which, taken together, furnish better and 
more convenient high school facilities than 
any school built and supported by the town 
could do. But though it cannot afford to 
maintain a high school itself, our tiny village 
has long wanted one and is determined to 
work the town or as much thereof as possible 
to share the expense. 

Three years ago the trustees of nine dis- 
tricts were notified that their districts were 
dissolved and annexed to the village union 
free school district and were directed to hand 
over their funds to the treasurer of that dis- 
trict. All this was the first intimation from 
the department that anything of the sort was 
intended. The whole town was aroused, a 
town meeting held and representatives sent 
with petitions to the commissioner of educa- 
tion. He yielded sufficiently to postpone the 
date upon which the consolidation should 
take effect until the following fall, and we 
flattered ourselves that public sentiment had 
some weight with the school authorities of 
our state. But this conviction was consider- 
ably weakened when we found that the de- 
partment had arrangements completed for 
the passage of the township school law, a 
measure in regard to which the wishes of the 
farmers were not for a moment consulted 
and the repeal of which they demanded and 
effected as soon as rural sentiment could be 
brought to bear upon the legislature. 


People Take Matters in Hand 


For a year the village union free district 
maintained a school giving two years of high 
school work, but at so great expense and 
with so little satisfaction that the local pol- 


iticians had to think up something new. The 
superintendent condemned: their school build- 
ing, though practically new, and annexed 
two of the districts formerly ccnsolidated, 
and a special meeting was called to vote 
upon a proposition to raise $25,000 for a new 
school. This proposition was carried by a 
narrow majority after a special representa- 
tive of the department had told the meeting 
that if an affirmative vote was not forthcom- 
ing the department would force the building 
of the school and collect the entire tax neces- 
sary in one installment. 

The consolidation of the two common 
school districts again aroused the whole 
town. It was understood at once that the 
superintendent intended to annex a few at a 
time, the districts which he had been forced 
to relinquish those years before and this 
without the least decent pretense of benefit 
to the districts consolidated. His purpose 
was evidently to add to the assessed valua- 
tion of his own district and reduce its taxes. 
Meetings were held throughout the town and 
finally, despite the almost impassable roads, 
a large town meeting was held and an associ- 
ation for improvement and protection of 
rural schools formed. A town committee was 
chosen to watch the moves of the depart- 
ment, the legislature and the superintendent. 
A fund of over $140 was raised and two peti- 
tions sent for circulation into the 50 districts 
under our superintendent. 

One petition to the department asked t.e 
revocation of the consolidation and the dis- 
missal of the superintendent; the other, ad- 
dressed to our representatives in the legisla- 
ture, asked for a law similar to that de- 
manded by the state grange, amending sec- 
tion 129 of the school law so as to deprive 
the commissioner and all superintendents of 
the power of consolidation without consent. 
We want good, common schools near the 
farm. We send and shall continue to send 
many of our children to high school, but we 
know by sad experience that only a small 
percentage ever return to us. Have we not 
enough embarrassments? Must the great de- 
partment of education of New York state 
with its, in some respects, unlimited powers 
join in the campaign to drive the farmers 
from the farms? 
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Fruit Facts Worth Remembering 


Cider men figure on 7 to 12 bushels of 
apples for a barrel of cider, with 10 bushels 
an average figure to use in making calcula- 
tions. Although the weight of grapes varies 
considerably, the weight of a cluster for the 
fancy trade is from % to % pound, while 
extra good sorts will reach 1% pounds, and 
a weight of 2 pounds is recorded. 

A barrel of average apples will yield 6 to 
7% pounds of evaporated apples at the evap- 
orators, while 7 pounds to the barrel is a 
good average. In general practice it takes 
3% quarts, or about 4 pounds, of fresh 

lack-cap raspberries to give a pound of 
Marketable dried fruit. It takes 4 or 5 
Pounds of fresh peaches of the varieties 
Which have dry flesh to make a pound of 
dried peaches. Practice, however, shows that 
the 6 or 7 pounds may be needed. 

Receipt of apples in the New York city 
market for the season of July to December 15 
last year totaled 1477 cars from New York, 
1420 from the west, and 1078 from other 
States. Boxed apples from west of the Mis- 
Sissippi made up the shipments of 1420 cars 
from the west. Receipts of barreled apples 
from the other states were apportioned as 
follows: Arkansas 4, Connecticut 9, Dela- 
ware 84, Maine 93, Maryland 53, Massachu- 
Setts 138, Michigan 2, Missouri 2, New Hamp- 
Shire 5, New Jersey 278, Pennsylvania 21, . 


- 


Rhode Island 3, Texas 1, Vermont 65, Vir- 
ginia 210 and West Virginia 104. 

The following varieties of apples as taken 
from trees in October gave following weights 
for a heaped barrel: Baldwin 50 pounds, 
Ben Davis 47, Spitzenburgh 44, Rambo 50, 
Rhode Island Greening 52, Stark 56, Falla- 
water 48, Golden Russet 53, Northern Spy 46, 
Talman Sweet 48, Tompkins King 44, and 
Yellow Bellefleur 46. 

In figuring the number of bushels of ap- 
ples, pears, etc, in a bin, it is only necessary 
to find the cubic contents of the bin and 
divide the product by 2747.7, which is the 
number of cubic inches in a heaped bushel. 

Experimental work has shown that the fol- 
lowing fruits will endure the temperature in- 
dicated for 30 minutes, the study being made 
at the time when, the bloom was closed, but 
showing color: Apples, peaches, cherries, 
pears, plums and apricots, 25 degrees and 
grapes, 30 degrees. At the time of full 
bloom, apples, cherries, pears and plums, 28 
degrees; peaches 26; apricots 27 and grapes 
31. After the fruit has set, apples 29 de- 
grees, peaches 28, cherries, pears, plums and 
apricots 30 and grapes 31. 


Last Year’s Cotton Crop proved the small- 
est in five seasons and this at a time when 
generous world production was never more 
needed. 


Evaporating Vegetables at Home 
[From Page 3.] 


as 1.16 pounds of dried sweet potatoes. This 
quantity of the dry product represents 3.50 
pounds of fresh potatoes, and the total cost 
of drying the potatoes did not exceed $5 a 
ton. With corn at $2 a bushel, each pound 
costs 3.6 cents. With sweet potatoes at 75 
cents a bushel and yielding a third their 
weight of meal, one pound of potato meal 
would cost 4 cents for raw material and %4 
cent for drying, a total of 4%, cents. When 
the yields of corn and of potatoes which can 
be obtained from a given acre of land and 
the costs of producing the two crops are 
compared, and when it is remembered that 
drying offers a means of working up small, 
stringy, cut or surplus potatoes, which other- 
wise would have no market value, the com- 
parison becomes decidedly favorable to po- 
tatoes. 


Lime for Cabbage—lIncrease of club root 
on cabbage and infestation of the cabbage 
maggot have led to greater use of lime on 
cabbage fields. Lime not only helys to pre- 
vent these troubles, but helps make the soil 
more fertile for the growth of a heavy cab- 
bage crop. Lime is particularly valuable for 
cabbage if the crop is to be planted for sev- 
eral seasons on the same field; 
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Raise Milk Funds Locally Organize Against Tuberculosis 
E, B. SULLIVAN, NEW YORK P. 8. CROSSMAN, M’KEAN COUNTY, pa 
Dairymen of Jordanville in Herkimer Following a meeting of dairymen in 


county, N Y, who now operate a locar McKean county, Pa, which was calle 
co-operative cheese factory, voted at a for the purpose of outlining plans for 
recent enthusiastic meeting, addressed eliminating tuberculosis in cattle of 
by Bradley Fuller, counsel for the the county, 37 men signed agreement 
Dairymen’s league, to join the parent a a See State 
- ‘ ee as ali, — . Ps eir nerds. * ying out of 
i ré t > a: pe - . a tek 

ye om, — “ he Sass ype Pee le into rte this initial work on the part of the 
operative association, when arrange- qairymen of the county will result in 
ments can be completed to take over accredited tuberculosis-free herds. 


their plant. The co-operative associa- Farmers of this section are paid a 
tion, it is understood, plans to equip premium of 10 cents for every 1) 
the plant to make milk powder. pounds milk which comes from tuber. 


The Jordanville men will take the CUlosis-free cattle. As individuals the 
assoication certificates of indebtedness farmers are not large producers, but 
10 cents a 100 pounds means an aver. 


for their plant and raise $550,000 addi- age to all dairymen of the section of 
tional now for working capital aS an increase of $18) a year. The rapid 
noted briefly in American Agricultur- work of the farm bureau and allied in. 
ist last week. A campaign to raise terest in McKean county will place 
this money will be started, probably as this section among the leading dis. 
soon as haying is over, with a local tricts in the eradication of bovine 





‘¢ IN union there is strength” is an old saying, and we 









2 “é . 9? 
might add— and protection. | P committee in charge and volunteers ‘#erculosis. 
Craine Silos consist of 3 walls instead of one—an inner making the canvass; the Jordanville eee ae 
wall of —_ fitted staves covered by thick, waterproofed men say they can raise the money Fruit Men Convene 
Craine Silafelt, and an outer wall of Crainelox continuous without outside help. , [From Page 4.] 


This particular part of Herkimer 
county is not a fluid milk shipping sec- 
tion because it is off the railroad on a ¢aaeration budget. He urged farmers 
trolley line. It is well adapted to to -b he iob a seat Bere 

facturing, however, for although jh. Nol, ee a ee eae 
manu ing, \ P . the Nolan bill, which he believes 
the regulation fluid milk car is toO would tax farmers unjustly, New Jer- 
long to be run over the trolley tracks, sey farmers are included in the feder- 
coal cars and ordinary freight carscan ation with the dues adjustment settled 
be hauled on the line. The operation until January 1, 1921, but they must 
should prove to be an economic one >e€ prepared to stand their share of 





and $15,000 for its transportation com- 


spiral covering. 
mittee, These are part of the $215,(0 


This union of a strong wall running up and down with 
another running around, gives strength and protection to 
every square inch of silo. Craine Silos are doubly insured 
against wind and storm. 

The inner Silafelt wall between two wood walls will de- 
fend your silage against escaping warmth 
















at about half the e 
of a new one. All the 
old material (except 
hoops) can be used. e 





who have been dependent upon cheese, the war, with the result that many 
a better market. growers were up against it to meet the 
“The plant, which will handle be- Problems of higher cost of produe- 
= ‘ tion. Hon Walter H. Havens, master 

, 9: ( f s , * , 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 pounds daily, of state grange, urged co-operation of 


may later be made a part of the pro- 41) farm interests, and said farmers 
jected Cooperstown operation, where a and fruit growers can accomplish 
campaign is now in progress to raise much by sticking together. Not only 
$400,000 for a large plant, or may be in buying and selling will there be 
joined with subsequent developments gain, but by the uplift of farm society 
in the Mohawk valley. and interests. 


The product of thi plant will DO satan aeaarisee'd stern tease 
sold together with that of the older for péach borer, which is particularly 
league plants at Auburn and other . 7 


adapted for trees six years old or bet- 
points and the other most recent oper- ter. It is one of the organic carbon 


Send for literature and convince yourself that it 
pays to build a silo once and for all. hoope) can be a 


CRAINE SILO CO., Box 120,Norwich, NY. | Sessa 






or incoming cold or wet. Rebuild the Old | because milk will be manufactured at ‘he burden for next year, approx- 
© . “y 

Giants of strength that are as handsome as they STAVE SILO @ point where the freight rate to New mately 50 cents per member for 121, 

; ink ith Any homemade or stave - , : Calling attention to the unsatisfac- 

are strong. No unsightly hoops to tinker wit Or | Fiz ie twisted, Upped | York city makes manufacturing good tory market conditions, Pres M. A 

neglect. Craine Silos stay put and keep on “Keep- —_| or collapsed beautiful, business policy. The powder operation Blake said prices on many vegetibles 

ing Silage Good. || new Craine 3-Wall Silo will give the producers of the section. were down to where they were before 










































There is a vast difference be- The Ross cuts with a perfect ation, a new condensary at Burke. compounds with chlorine, a complex 
i ippi i R formula which is put into the ground 
tween cut silage and macerated shear, nipping every stalk slick Huge Condensed Milk Order eae as Gale ak ts tee a oe 2 


silage, Ross Ensilage Cutters and clean into perfect cubes of even The Dairymen’s league co-operative volatizes kills the borers in the soil. 
cut the corn. Each particle retains length, brimming full of the juices association recently closed with the Charles Repp of the fruit comniittee 




















its juice. Thus the entire food that Nature put there. P. N. Gray company of New York city, one “a uate Se 
value goes into the silo. Ordin- purchasing agents for the American {i.4q6 In one New Jersey awe « ane 
SPECIAL OFFER---Last Call relief administration, a contract call- §9 000 cases of peaches are to be 

ary cutters chew and beat the sie sete he : : 000 ases pez 
n. th ly th Ip into the silo WE have a special proposition to make to ing for delivery at New York during canned this year. ; 
cor )- rowing only . © pulp | every farmer who answers this advertise- the next four months for export to Ex-Pres L. Willard Minch of 
ne - eo be most r} —e ar to run — a a i r Europe, 125,000 cases with 48 14-cunce Bridgeton, N J, reported plans 1 ider 
ee this fallvscnd for catslog and full details of our mency. | cans to the case, of sweetened con- Way for the winter meeting of the s0- 
saving special proposition. densed milk ciety, which comes at Atlanti: a 
4 o > 2 8 j » annua 
The E. W. Ross This order will require, it has been Meee of the” New Teresa! 
#3 hi 2 o- ‘. : 5 + se) ~e 
estimated, 13,250,000 pounds raw milk grange. The promise is excellent for 
condensed with 2,500,000 pounds sugar gq big fruit showing. The society &- 


in 6,000,000 cans. The finished prod- tended its sympathy to C. F. Stanger 
uct in the 6,000,000 cans will weigh of Glassboro, N J, who is now <how- 
5,250,000 pounds. This is-said to be ing improvement after long _ !!ness 
the largest single order'for condensed nd to whom the members have long 


: : gaat 
milk ever placed in this country. = aie er Bes bo gg a 


ities. 


Company 
517 Warder Street, 
Springfield, Ohio 


ting Houses in 21 Lead- 


pin Di 


Distriba 
ing Ship; 











Advertising Milk at Baltimore 
‘ : Form Jersey Local—Breeders 
E. 0. JEAN Jersey cattle in the Chautauqua lake 





























EEP LIVESTOCK EAI The Maryland state dairymen’s as- region of southwestern New York met 
K H THY sociation is seeking by judicious ad- on July 16 on L, D. Cowden’s farm 
a vertising to bring to thousands of Bal- é€ar Fredonia, N Y, to form 4 pe —_ 

} ; : i i i pe na 
K Dip No.1 | 2h cstveccesegiee am 2s ff more poopie the value of milk as a meme oreunization, choosing he ie 
reso p e = | include Dold’s Digester Tank- food and to increase its consumption. breeders’ club, L. D. Cowden was elett- 
(STANDARDIZED) oat pay a -, The organization in co-operation with oq president; H. W. Frost, secretary 
— ona brtais ead cash — =the Women’s civic league and the Chil- and treasurer; and the following 3 
Easy to use; efficient ; economical ; kills = When you feed pigs corn, they dren’s playground association had put directors: E. D. Putnam of Forest- 
parasites; prevents disease. , less than 10% protein. Dold’s Jf On a milk show at Balumore. Girl ville, W. H. Bly of Ashville and Bag 
Write for free booklets on the Care o ter Tank ives them | < oe : . : Cross of Niobe. Mr Cowden’s invita 
aaentede end edna. i erg By g ~ wen scouts dispensed this milk furnished tien te hhehd the next aumual meetin 
cere nes Tankage 46% Protein, the right by dealers in the house put up by the at his farm, Elm Place, one of the fi 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF amounts to build bone and sh, dairymen’s association. 4 h : t of th ° tate, was ac- 
Mixed with grain feeds or fed sep- P Harry of the .dairymen’s asso- ee ee ee ee rere 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO a) arately, either in hoppers or slop. ee aoe es - cepted. Details of organization W 
, . Write for Sonal , ciation expects the price of August to be perfected at a meeting of the 
DETROIT, MICH. ; milk to consumers to be 17 cents a directors at farm bureau offices : 
: Jacob Dold Pkg Co. i quart; 1 cent up, necessary owing to Jamestown on July 31.—[Lloyd > 

> : : a OS larger price demanded by dairymen Graham, New York. 
° FOR HORSES, CATTLE, HOGS. ANY , Buffalo, N. ¥. based not only on high cost of dairy a 
EWTON MEAVE a feed, but owing to the proposed in- Old Bony Scrub 
S, COUGHS, COLDS, \ ; ] d - 
BISTEMPER, INDIGESTION crease of freight rates on milk, Goodly, old Brindle, bony scrub, — 
Cures Heaves by correcting the The time demands a better bree 





You eat enough, but there’s the rv). 










cause—lndigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers,eto. Best Can. “Today the United States spends You never feed. 
> t : pay for half your 
caen’ theee lores $100,000,000 a year for chewing gum, So after all these years we part, 
= beans guaranteed to or three times as much as for school But pray remember as you fe oat 
cure e 0 ‘etu 4 ” . . 
4.65 and $1.80 per cau (includes War Tax). At dealers’ or and text-books,” according to an of- If > aes break your ioe m8 
mail, Largest packages. Doseissmall. Cheapest to use. ficial of the American Chicle Co; com- You broke my purse long, 










ment is unnecessary. [Virginia Extension New* 





THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohie 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


“Your Goodyear Cord Tires on our truck go right through the plowed ground of our citrus 
groves, permitting loading at the trees, and they protect the fruit, particularly the lemons 
which are very delicate, by smoothing the haul to the packing house. They save labor, fruit, 
time.” —H. J. Kelly, Packing House Manager, Charles C. Chapman Ranch, Fullerton, Cal. 


IN rural hauling like this and in farm 

duty radically different, the use of Good- 
year Cord Tires on trucks has been found 
productive of a variety of important ad- 
vantages. 


Their traction has increased truck utility 
for farmers, ranchmen, fruit growers, dairy- 
men and others, particularly owners of 
motorized farms, by enabling easy hauling 
through soft fields. 


Their cushioning has effected continuous 
savings in the marketing of delicate vege- 
tables, fruit, dairy. products and of eggs and 
livestock, all of which suffer on slow, 
jarring solid tires. 
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Their nimbleness often has accomplished 
more hauling with less driving and resulted 
in a quicker feeding of power machinery 
while releasing hands and saving time for 
farm work. 


Throughout extended terms of service these 
virtues have been delivered with the stout 
reliability developed in Goodyear Cord 
construction by manufacturing methods 
that protect our good name. 


Farmers’ various accounts of their success- 
ful use of Goodyear Cord Tires on trucks 
can be obtained by writing to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. . 
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Do You Want 
A Silo This 
Year? 


If you aim to store this year’s 
corn crop when it’s worth most 
as feed, you want a silo on 
time. 


And if you knew how long it 
takes these days to get any 
kind of an order filled—you’d 
act without delay. 




































There’s yet time to order and 
be sure of getting your 


Unadilla 
Silo 


The Unadilla is made in the 
largest factory in the East de- 
voted exclusively to silos. Our 
stock of lumber and steel is 
ample, but we cannot control 
embargoes and freight delays 
that take months, where once it 
was a matter of days. 


The famous Unadilla Silo is 
easy to erect quickly, keeps 
silage perfectly and is in use by 
many thousands of dairymen 
and stockmen. 


Get our 1920 Catalog and prices, 
Act before others fill our factory 
capacity. Be sure of getting 
your silo on time. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
BOX B UNADILLA, N. Y. 


































Strength and 
Durability © 


In Your Silo 

“7 Lifetime use, first cost only cost, 
(7 no repair expense - no painting - no 
hoops to tighten, fire-proof, that's the 








































DER ~ SILOS 


Corn is growing fast—is your 
Silo ready? 


Don’t let any of your crop 


waste on the ground. A Hard- 
er Silo will turn it all into 
sweet, juicy silage for your 
cows—lots of milk all winter 


long. 
Write for beok on Silos 
and the story of Silas Low 
HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 13, COBLESKILL, N. Y. 
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DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 


FOR 
ABSORBINE 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 


ADE MARA Q£G.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Stops lameness promptly.* Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can by worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R. free. 
W. F. YOUNG, inc. | 379 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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"Tonic seaeees HeaV 


of work. Tone is system, cure the Heaves 
ares ts heree worth ita full value in werk or im money 


Fieming’s Tonic Heave Powders 
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Too Much Electrolyte 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 


“I bought a car on June 7 with starter 
and -torage batteries. The garage man test- 
ed tho batteries, which tested 1,260, and filled 
it to the proper height with distilled water, 
and he told me to come back with the car in 
abov: two weeks and he would test the batteries 
agai. and refill with distilled water if necess- 
ary. Now I was there June 21, and after 
takic¢ off the cover from the battery box, the 
battery was wet on top, and in taking out the 
filling plugs, the water was standing way 
above the mark where it was on June 7. It 
now tested 1,270. The garage man now claims 
that someone must have put water in it but 
that cannot be because I had the car nowhere 
where such a thing could be done. Could there 
be any other reason which would cause the 
described result? Will it do any harm to 
the | atteries ?”— s. 

I do not believe there is anything 
very serious the matter with your bat- 
teries. The chances are that the garage 
man must have put in a little more 
water than he really intended to, 
bringing the level of the electrolyte up 
higher than it should be. This 
would not cause any particular injury 
to the batteries, only of course it is 
disagreeable to have the electrolyte 
spattered ’round the tops of the cells, 
There is a chance that for some reason 
or other your batteries are charging 
too fast, in which case the electrolyte 
would become heated and might ex- 
pand sufficiently to cause the condi- 
tion you describe. If this is the case, 
your batteries are likely to be dam- 
aged, and it will be necessary to ad- 
just the output of the generator to the 
proper figure. Many a battery has been 
injured and even ruined by heavy 
overcharging, the heat of the over- 
charge causing the plates to buckle. 


Next National Tractor Show 


Plans now under way for the sixth 
National tractor show to be held at 
Columbus, O, February 7 to 12, call 
for an educational and service pro- 
gram rather than an ordinary farm 
machinery exhibit. The arrangement 
and design of exhibits, as well as the 
supplemental educational program, 
purposes to give farmers the right 
basis in the consideration of power 
farming. 

With this idea in view companies 
which have not proved the worth of 
their product and which are not fully 
organized for production as well as 
service are not to be admitted as ex- 
hibitors. In this way the show man- 
agement hopes to protect farmers and 
their friends from exploitation of in- 
dividuals and companies who are more 
interested in obtaining the farmer’s 





money than they are in what they 
give in return. The latest worth- 
while developments in the power 
farming equipment line will be shown 
and all of the space in the eight brick 
buildings and coliseum on the Ohio 


fair grounds will be used for exhibits 
and lecture purposes. 


Be Prepared for Silo Filling 

Before filling is started, the silo 
should be examined for openings in 
the walls where air might enter and 
spoil the silage, and for rough places 
which might prevent proper settling 
of the corn. The hoops on stave silos 
should be tightened sufficiently to close 
all cracks, but they should not be 
tight enough to buckle the staves, The 
staves will absorb some moisture from 
the silage, and the hoops should be 
released somewhat a few days after 
the silo has been filled to prevent the 
swelling staves from buckling or 
brecking the hoops. 

The walls of concrete silos should 
be inspected for cracks, sand pockets 
and rough places. If the surface of 
the wall has become roughened, a thin 
coating of rich cement will make them 


smooth. Metal silos may be prevented 
from corroding by an application of 
paint. 


A careful inspection of the cutter, 
engine and corn binder previous to 
starting work will sometimes save un- 
necessary stops and repair bills. All 
mach’ nery should be put in good run- 
ning order, and enough teams and 


AST: Ekblad <> 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ —- 
about farm tractors, gas engi 
farm machinery, farm plans and can. 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 





wagons provided to keep the cutter 
running steadily. Ten or 12 men idle 
at one time rapidly increase the cost 
of operation, 


Motor Cultivators in Use 


Who among our farmers is cultivat- 
ing corn, potatoes or other field crops 
with a motor-drawn cultivator? Please 
write your experience to American 
Agriculturist, New York—make of 
tractor, how hitched to the cultivator, 
how many rows cultivated at once, 
what are the good and bad points of 
the plan. We would be glad to receive 
photograph of any such outfit in oper- 
ation. 

A considerable number of small gar- 
den cultivators: driven by self-con- 
tained motors are in use among gar- 
deners and truck farmers throughout 
the country. These little machines are 
quite popular, doing good work and 
lots of it. Types of these smaller gar- 
den cultivating tractors which have 
been advertised in American Agricul- 
turist are from New Britain Machine 
Co of New Britain, Ct, Atlantic Ma- 
chine & Mfg Co of Cleveland, O, Mid- 
west Engine Co of Indianapolis, Ind, 
Beeman Tractor Co of Minneapolis. 
Consolidated Gas Engine Co of New 
York city, Electric Wheel Co of Quin- 
cy, Ill. 

Specially designed motor cultivators 
to work two, four or six rows of corn 
are coming into use in the corn belt of 
the west. We shail be glad also to 
hear from any farmer who is using 
this larger type of field machine. 


New Note in Co-operation 


GREAT JULY CONVENTION AT CHICAGO 
DISCUSSED CO-OPERATIVE 


FROM NEW ANGLES—ARE MODIFICA- 
TIONS IN ORDER IN NEW YORK AND 
ELSEW HERE—EDITORIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 


Important agricultural history was 
written at Chicago in lateJuly. At least 
that was the conviction of the 500 del- 
egates assembled from all sections of 
the United States representing more 
than 2,000,000 farmers. The theme 
Was co-operative marketing with spe- 
cial reference to grain and live stock. 
Pres Howard of the American farm 
bureau federation who presided de- 
clared that organization is not pushing 
any marketing project, but stands 
ready to do all in its power to assist 
in such movements as will stabilize 
prices of farm products. All of the 
firsf day was given to reports of what 
has already been accomplished 
through co-operative marketing by 
farmers in various parts of the coun- 
try. The experiences were inspiring 
and evidenced the great wave of en- 
thusiasm for and confidence in asso- 
ciated effort. 

As would be expected where such a 
group of distinguished leaders came 
together there were many ideas of 
what the next forward step should be. 
Yet all were agreed on the hugeness 
of the task and that no man or group 
of men had any divine plan that would 
solve the problems for all Hence the 
wisdom of; the session in providing a 
representative committee to thorough- 
ly study the conditions, investigate va- 
rious plans and suggestions and then 
report back something definite for 
farmers to accept, amend or reject. 
That was about as far as the best ad- 
vised leaders cared to go. They do not 
believe in snap judgment or in per- 
mitting the temporary enthusiasm, al- 
ways in evidence at these kind of 
meetings, leading them into hasty and 
radical action. 

For Producers’ Co-operative Movement 

The keenest interest developed at 
the meeting related to the form of eo- 
operation. The great majority of east- 
ern and mid-west movements are pat- 
terned after the Rochdale plan of co- 
operation—one man, one vote, limited 
stock ownership and periodic division 
of profits according to patronage. But 
from California came one, Aaron Sa- 
piro, who took the session by storm 
and declared the Rochdale system a 
consumers’ co-operation and not true 
co-operation for American farmers. 
Mr Sapiro represented 14 of the larg- 
est co-operative associations on the 
Pacific coast and was introduced as 
the best informed man on all co-oper- 
ative matters in America. For 2% 
hours he held the delegates, spell- 
bound. He struck straight from the 


arm Engineering 


MOVEMENT 


shoulder, declaring that any form of 
co-operation which has not carried 
farmers further than wheat, live stock 
and other farmers have gone in the 
past 30 years, must be fundamentally 
and economically wrong. 

“You are wrong” said Mr Sapiro, 
“because you turn to collective 
bargaining instead of real co-opera.- 
tive marketing. You have community 
co-operation where you should have 
commodity co-operation. The Roch. 
dale is the European plan; in Califor. 
nia we have the American plan. Last 
year with our American plan we did a 
$300,000,000 business Hence it cannot 
be said we are an experiment. Do not 
mix marketing.with producing. The 
farmer is essentially a producer and 
marketing is for experts because it is 
highly technical. Think of the soil 
when you are producing, but think of 
the industry when you are marketing. 
Capital stock for co-operative market. 
ing is a blunder. The prime essentia] 
is something to sell. This means an 
ironclad contract with each producer 
for a long period (not less than five 
years binding him to give his product 
to the marketing association. Pool 
your product, grade it, standardize it, 
sell it, take out 5% for expensés and 
pro rata the balance to each grower 
in proportion to the quantity and 
grade of produce furnished. This elim- 
inates all internal quarrels and jealous- 
ies. What one gets they all get for the 
same grade. In your plans too many 
do as they piease. Do not start at all 
until you have a sizable percentage of 
product signed over to the marketing 
association. With raisin growers, we 
set 50%, but 77% actually signed. 
Prune growers did even better.” 

Are Radical Changes in Order? 

Space forbids the elaborate explana- 
tions that Mr Sapiro made. At the 
outset he requested interruptions and 
challenges from the floor if he made 
misstatements. The editorial represen- 
tative of American  Agriculturist 
was promised a copy of his detailed 
speech and readers will look forward 
to it with interest. 

If the New York Dairymen’s league, 
the New England milk producers’ as- 
sociation and dozens of other co-oper- 
ative movements have the wrong kind 
of co-operation, we all want to know 
it so changes can be made, Sapiro was 
convincing, but so also have been the 
successes of our eastern farmers with 
their “‘European style.” 

Pledges of all possible assistance 
were voiced by Mr Meredith, secretary 
of agriculture. He figures farmers are 
too much inclined to split up among 
themselves and not all join in harmo- 
nious organization. “Out of the $35.- 
000,000 our department has annually 
only $12,000,000 go for actual agricul- 
ture. This is far too small for an $80).- 
000,000,000 invested capital. Our big 
problem is to make agriculture so 
profitable and attractive that people 
will stay on the farms.” 

Further etn of co-operation 
were voiced by } National Master Low- 
ell of the grange. “In New York i1 
out of every 12 people are in cities. 
Hence agriculture is having an uphill 
fight. Our American democracy be- 
lieves in the majority rule, thus giving 
in the east authority to city interests, 
agriculture taking what is left. But 
I firmly believe we are going to find 
a way out to a better and greater agri- 
culture.” 

The equity movement or co-oper:- 
tive exchange in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota was explained. Grain and 
live stock are chiefly marketed. The 
membership exceeds 78,000 and the 
turn over last year was $30,000,(0+"). 
This year promises three times that. 
The exchange owns some SO live ele- 
vators. 

Frank Myers, secretary of the na- 
tional grain dealers’ association, tvld 
of its work. “Iowa has about 500 co- 
operative elevators, Illinois 600. In the 
Mississippi valley we have 4000 such 
elevators. The average membership is 
125 to 150, with some having 7) to 
800. Many handle $300,000 to $500,000 
business annually. We have 11 states 


‘federated and doing business on the 


Rockdale plan. Between 400,000 and 
500,000 members are enrolled.” 

Nebraska has co-operative elevators 
in more than half its marketing points 
Last March it handled 90 more cars of 
live stock on the Omaha market than 
any of the 52 firms doing business 
there. 

It is not expected that the commit- 
tee appointed for investigation will be 
ready to report before next February. 
Grain interests appeared anxious for 
quicker action, but admitted the ad- 
vantages of sound foundation and 


some plan upon which all farmers 
may unite. 
As to the marketing of live stock on 


co-operative lines no direct action was 
taken following the discussions. The 
president of the A F B F will within 
the next few weeks call a meeting of 
the live stock organizations of the 
middle west to consider the many 
problems now confronting the meat- 
producing industry. Much considera- 
tion was given the transportation 
question including for the immediate 
present the difficulty in getting cars i0 
which to haul wheat to terminals. 
This applies not only to the far west 
and Mississippi basin, but also the 
Ohio valley. 
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A big-scale road test on 


3,200 tubes 
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No other tubes in the world are road tested 
on so big a scale as Firestones. The Yellow 
Cab Company of Chicago uses Firestone 
Tubes exclusively on its 800 taxicabs. The 
Service of these tubes is checked constantly 
—improvements and developments are 
arrived at. 


By close watching of a large number of 
tubes in service—not confined to isolated 
instances—the conclusions are accurate 
and definite. 


Firestone puts the best in materials into 
tubes by establishing purchasing experts at 
Singapore, center of the world’s rubber 
market. Firestone puts the best in work- 
manship into tubes by organizing the crack 
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How Firestone puts the miles in—anca 
then proves it—not at YOUR expense 


manufacturing organization of the industry 
on a profit-sharing basis. 
And then subjects the finished product to 
this big-scale road test—in order to get you 
more for your tube money and most miles 
out of your tires. 
Firestone Tubes resist heat—which every- 
one knows is the tubes’ worst enemy. Their 
laminated construction, ply on ply of thin 
rubber sheets laid crosswise and perfectly 
vulcanized, gives the stoutest tube wall. 
Their larger sectional size means less stretch 
to fill the casing. Ask your dealer for 
Firestone Tubes. They cost no more than 
the ordinary kind. 

30x32 Red, $4.50; Gray, $3. 75 


Other sizes in proportion 


Firestone 
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GET OUR LOW 
PRICES 325 


ET OUR low prices first and avoid 
wasteful buying. Buy direct from 
us and save 20% to 40% on your im- 
plements, laid down at your 
station. Our “Short Line" 
methods cut off unnecessary 
profits and rehandling charges. 





























300 Ibs. capacity 
Separator 


&2 $49.25 
5 H.P. Engine $132-00 


30 DAYS TRIAL 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Ask for our installment prices on engines, separa- 
tors and manure spreaders—30 days free trial and a 
5-year cuarantee. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, 

Complete line of farm machinery. Large stocks— 
dependable merchandise—prom pt shipments. Ask for 
our Midsummer Catalog and illustrated booklet, 

‘The Why of It." A postal will bring both free. 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept.A 98 Chambers St., New York City 


Chief Spreader 











































National Cash Price 
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f Mica Axle Grease means 
to the axle spindle and 
wheel hub what good 
lubricating means to a 
motor—long life. 

Eureka Harness Oil for 


your breeching, reins 
and traces. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


New York Buffalo 
Albany Boston 








































S so little no one with, 
to cut can afford to be 
outit. Willsaw your winter's 
na few hours. Does al 

al work any here rig can 

makes unneccssary expensive, cumbersome 

t— in the past. For asmall part of their cost 


OTTAWA SAW RIG 


Powerful é-cycle motor. Suitable for driving belt 
driven machinery. Easy to 
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*ARQUHAR CIDER PRESS 


This Hydraulic Press will work up your 
apple cull into profitablecider. You can also 
money pressing for your neighbors. 
Our high pressure construction gets 
all the juice with minimum power and 
rating expense. Sizes 15 to 400 
Barrels a day, suitable for 
ividual and merchant 
service. 
Miustrated Catalog : 
free on request. 
B. fespier Co, 
York, . ' i) 
We aiso make at Mee. 
and Boil- pe aaa 
Sawmills, 
for’ descriptions, 
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Cock Sure About Hay 

We are cocking our clover hay and 
it is worth while. Modern machinery 
and methods have disturbed some of 
the sound practices of earlier days, 
proving that 
change is not 
necessarily 
progress, The 
silo, for in- 
stance, quitesde- 
moralized corn- 
growing meth- 
ods in the east 
and a half cen- 
tury will be re- 
quired to regain 
lost ground, It 
is doubtful if we 
ever return in 
full; certainly 
we won't so long 
as corn growing 
is a part of the 
dairy farm rotation and does not be- 
come a market crop, and men believe 
that any sort of a corn plant is good 
enough for the silo. The same is true 
of the side-delivery rake and hay- 
loader, which have set aside the an- 
cient and honorable custom of curing 
hay in the cock, the only way of mak- 
ing the best hay when there is a rea- 
sonable growth and clover plants are 
at all prominent in the makee-up. 

We need to have a few fundamental 
principles kept constantly before us, 
lest we forget. One of these is, that 
hay is made from grass by the simple 
process of water evaporation. The 
stalks and leaves, before it is mow 
cured, must carry a uniform percen- 
tage and not too much or the hay will 
be moldy, and in extreme cases fire- 
fang when all value is gone. In the 
least case of improper curing, the so 
much to be desired aroma is lost that 
makes for palatability. Clover plants 
are difficult to cure because the stalks 
are large and dry slowly and the leaves 
are thin and dry quickly. Now the 
methods of open air exposure that 
will dry the leaves will only partially 
dry the stalks, If the stalks are ex- 
posed and dried, then the leaves will 
be damp, the water being on the out- 
side of the leaf and stalk. It passes 
into the air during the handling, and 
will come out of the mow with maxli- 
mum feeding value. The hay-loader 
cannot handle the cocks and so it very 
much disturbs hay cocking. 

Personally, I don’t care about hand 
pitching. I would rather put on a 
load of bunched clover hay than to 
load it on a wagon as it comes on from 
a locder, but not everyone will agree 
with me. With timothy it is different, 
the stalks and leaves dry out together 
and up to two tons to the acre it can 
be cured in the swath. Clover when 
half dried will cock safely and stand 
a long time in catchy weather without 
gerious injury. 

Now About Farm Politics 

Are we interested as farmers in the 
nai >nal election? Yes, I am and farm- 
ers -renerally ought to be. 

Tne farm organization leaders are 
going at the thing right and are get- 
ting recognition from the two domi- 
nant parties keeping aloof from a 
third party. They are getting paper 
recognition alright and I shall expect 
that whichever party wins, farmers 
as such will be reckoned with as never 
before. However, if we are to get our 
full measure of justice there must be 
zn appreciable ballot box unity which 
shall h- ve been based upon principles 
and not upon party devotion. The 
grange i; on record against discussing 
so-called politics in regular meetings 
and that is sound. However, unless 
some method is provided that will give 
us cohesive power our recognition will 
be only on paper. 

If we are to act wisely in voting we 
ought to have more clearly defined in 
our minds the things we should nor- 
mally expect of the government as dis- 
tinguished from those that must be 
done by our organizations and our- 
selves. Most of us if called upon to 
aofine what is due us as farmers more 
than what is due us as citizens, 

















H, E, COOK 


would make bungling work of it and a 
pretty poor showing. Probably our 
representatives would go away as they 
came, We cannot expect class legisla- 
tion, but we do ask an equal protec- 
tion with other basic industries. Edu- 
cation marketing and research, equal 
banking and financial privileges and 
legal co-operation. These are funda- 
mental; maybe other things are, too. 

Certainly we should have outlined 
more concretely than now what we 
can rightfully expect from a govern- 
ment and take for granted that we 
shall do the rest ourselves. Certainly 
the grange is open to education of this 
sort and ought to encourage it. 

Farmers, as a rule, have safe ideals 
or none atall. They are not gamblers 
and I am sure if our leaders would 
define more clearly the foregoing issue 
there would be no need of a prohibi- 
tive declaration against talking poli- 
tics in a grange meeting. 

There is a swing away from blind 
party devotion and that will develop 
as we better know what we want our 
government todo. So long as we have 
hard problems to solve and seem to 
make little progress, we are inclined 
to charge it all to a deaf government 
and sort of loaf around ourselves wait- 
ing for something to turn up. 

I am inclined to think if our indif- 
ferent tillers of the soil had a working 
knowledge of soil physics, soil chemis- 
try and soil bacteriology larger and 
more profitable crops would result. 
We should want to know what results 
would come out of certain causes from 
laboratory curiosity, if for no other 
reason, and so go digging and dunging 
the land. Asa scientific knowledge of 
soils helps to make good farmers and 
a scientific knowledge of breeding and 
milk products to make better dairy- 
men, so a scientific knowledge of our 
relationship to government will make 
us less partisan and better citizens,— 
[H, E. Cook. 


Thresh Your Own Grain 

Growing a crop of grain is not all of 
the job, says L. H. Reichel of Penn- 
Sylvania. It must be threshed. He 
continues: It has been my experience 
as well as that of a number of other 
farmers I know, that the threshing of 
the grain is the most exasperating part 
of it all. The situation has been 
steadily going from bad to worse. The 
cost of threshing has been constantly 
advancing, and it has been increas- 
ingly difficult to get the job done at all. 

Last year the threshers promised to 
be at my place the last of August; it 
was not until November 1 that I had 
my threshing done. I conservatively 
figured I lost $125 on the late thresh- 
ing of my buckwheat alone. My neigh- 
bor who had a small thresher of his 
own had his buckwheat all threshed 
and the money in the bank before 
my buckwheat was threshed. He sold 
his buckwheat for $3.50 a 100 pounds. 
When I came to sell mine some six 
weeks later the market was very weak 
and I only realized $2.50 a 100 pounds. 
In other words, I lost 1 cent a pound. 
Taking into consideration my crop of 
more than 250 bushels one can easily 
see how my loss was $125, due to the 
delay in threshing. 

Another year I lost 25 cents a bushel 
on rye by delay in threshing. I had 
300 bushels which figures my loss at 
$75. Also on the baling of hay I have 
often been bitterly disappointed, and 
my loss through the balers not coming 
when they promised has run up into 
several hundred dollars. My own 
losses, and I have never been an ex- 
tensive grain or hay farmer, would go 


quite a ways toward buying a good 
threshing outfit. 
I know I have not been the only 


one to suffer, for I have often heard 
farmers complain. I know of one in- 
stance of at least a 20% loss in wheat, 
due to the ravages of the fly. I have 
seen severe sprouting of grain in stalks 
due to prolonged exposure to the rain. 
All the losses were caused by the de- 
lays of the threshers. 

Often farmers are financially em- 
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barrassed because of their money be- 
ing tied up in unthreshed grain. It is 
a very unpleasant position to be in, 
and it is. poor business to have 
strained credit if it can be avoided. 

I spoke of a neighbor of mine who 
had his money in the bank for his 
buckwheat while my grain was still 
unthreshed. He has a small thresher 
and a good engine, and he says he 
never will again bother with the tray. 
eling threshers. He threshed all his 
wheat and buckwheat right from the 
field last year and he mowed his oats 
in the barn and threshed out a small 
lot as he needed them through the 
winter. When his work outside would 
be stopped by the weather he could 
always start up his thresher and make 
good use of his time. There is much 
in favor of the small thresher, Some- 
thing must be done, either co-opera- 
tively or singly, for the situation is be- 
coming unbearable. 


Immigration Gaining Ground 

As already noted in these columns 
the tide has turned and foreigners, 
very largely laborers from Europe, are 
coming in notably increasing numbers, 
The commissioner general of immigra- 
tion at Washington has culled from 
the books of that office the figures 
printed below, bringing these down to 
February, 1920, latest for which statis- 
tics have been completed, They are 
worth a brief glance showing net losses 
in numbers month by month last sum- 
mer; thence a swing to substantial 
gains through the autumn and winter. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD FLOW 


Immigration Emigration 
18,152 July, 1919 25,757 
20,597 Aug 28,934 
26,584 Sept 27,770 
32,418 Oct 25,447 
27,219 Nov 36,105 
37,913 Dec 22,105 
31,858 Jan 1920 27,086 
30,606 Feb 11,607 


Our Library Corner 


Dean Thomas F, Hunt of the uni- 
versity of California and known ali 
over the country as prominent writer 
on field and forage crops, left in mid- 
July for a year’s sojourn in England 
and nearby points on the continent. 
He is working on the preparation of 
his new book, Field Crops in America, 
the work he has Jong had in mind for 
popular use, 

Harry L. Lamon, senior poultry- 
man of the federal department of agri- 
culture and joint author with Rob R. 
Slocum, junior poultryman in prepara- 
tion of that standard book, The Mat- 
ing and Breeding of Poultry, (Orange 
Judd company) has just completed a 
new book on turkeys. It is the most 
complete review of breeding and pro- 
duction problems yet compiled on the 
subject of turkeys, being the result of 
years of personal experience with the 
national bird, and observation of 
methods followed by hundreds of tur- 
key owners, It will be elaborately illus- 
trated, 

Backed by a wealth of experience in 
correcting acidity, Alva Agee’s book 
on The Right Use of Lime in Soil Im- 
provement (Orange Judd company) is 
the latest summary of the best prac- 
tice in soil management. As secretary 
of agriculture for New Jersey, Prof 
Agee is doing much for eastern farms 
by practicing what he preaches. 

No farmer’s library is complete un- 
less it contains Farm Dairying, by 
Prof C. Larson of South Dakota. Feed- 
ing and care of dairy animals and dis- 
position of farm products has never 
been covered in more ready, conven- 
ient form than in this treatise. It is 
invaluable to practical farmers and 
students. 

When in doubt, turn to the handy 
volume, Judging. Farm Animals, by 
Prof Charles 'S. Plumb of Ohio, Aside 
from its use of an argument settler at 
fairs, it is a handy book for home 
reading and study. 

Fruit growers and farmers will find 
a treat in the new book of Samue! 
Frazer, American Fruit Culture, now 
on its way to the presses, Here is a new 
volume, brimful of agricultural lore 
and by a veteran fruit grower and 
prominent agricultural leader in New 
York. 

Prof Elwood Mead’s new book, Hel? 
Men Own Farms, MacMillan, is the 
best up-to-date epitome of governmen! 
aid in land settlement in all countries 
It deals chiefly with the author’s exp¢- 
rience in Australia and California. 


I saved labor in silo filling by this 
method. Cut the corn one to three 
days before it is to be hauled to the 
silo. It will dry out one-fourth to one- 
half its water in that time. Then we 
have to lift only half as much weight, 
while the silage is twice as concentrat- 
ed. Many farmers make the mistake 
of cutting their corn for the silo toe 
green before it is fairly matured, ané 
then handle all that unnecessary heft 
of water.—[Herbert Myrick, Wiss¢ 
Farms, 
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How Much per Acre Will Your 
Plowing Cost—this fall, next year and 
the years to come? How much will you 
pay for each acre you fit forseed? And 
just what will you be paying for? 


Will You Pay for Feed to Kee 
Extra Horses alive and healthy while 
they do no work? Will you pay extra 
hired help at the rate of $50 a month 
or more for pay and keep? Or— 


) Will You, Like so Many Other 
Farmers who figure their costs, make 
an investment in a G-O Tractor that 
will bring increased profits on every 
acre every year? 


Any G-O Owner Will Show You 
the facts in the G-O which insure in- 
creased production at lower cost. In 
the first place it’s the simplest tractor in 
America to operate. 


One Lever Starts, Stops and Re- 
verses the G-O. Another controls its 
speed, forward or reverse at belt or 
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What Will You Pay Per Acre? 


drawbar. This greater simplicity in the 
G-O permits your boy or hired man to 
run it and get the same big results as 
you would yourself. No matter how 
inexperienced the operator, he can’t 
strip gears. The G-O advanced type 
transmission has no gears to strip. Then, 
it has fewer parts to get out of order. 
And all gears and bearings are enclosed 
and running in oil. 


These and the Fact that the G-O is 
the most powerful tractor for its weight 
in America partly explain why G-O 
owners have such low upkeep bills and 
low expense per acre under cultivation. 


Too Many Worth-While Features 
to tell you all of them here. Anyhow, 
the G-O jerforms its talking points and 
we'd rather have you see it than take 
our word. Send the coupon. We will 
mail you your copy of the tractor book, 
*“Elow Success Came to Power Farm”’ 
and tell you how much a G-O will 
save over your present cost. 


THE GENERAL ORDNANCE COM PANY 


Eastern Sales Offices: 2 West 43rd Street, New York City 











Dattas, Texas 





Name 


Eastern Works: 





Gentlemen: 
" I cultivate_____ acres with 
Western Sales Offices and_ 
and Works: a G-O will save mea year. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 





IOWA 














Please send my copy of the tractor book ““How Success 
Came to Power Farm.'’ 


~ Town 
— ae DERBY, Conn, 
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——horses THE G-O COMPANY of TEXAS 


men. Give me some idea of how much 
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New Slant in Co-operation 


The co-operative idea was emphasized 
from a practically new slant at the impres- 
sive Chicago convention reported on another 
page. In substance the question is, have 
co-operative enterprises, not only in the west, 
but here in the east, been giving insufficient 
consideration to that end of the business 
which has to do wholly with the city end, 
marketing at the big centers? Impressive 
testimony came from the far west of actual- 
ities in enabling the producer to really get 
all there is in it for himself; a case of well- 
knitted organization and of standing to- 
gether, whether it be grain or fruit or wool, 
/or here in the east milk, leaf tobacco and the 
products of the market garden. Our co-op- 
erative efforts here have brought splendid 
Successes, notably in the handling of milk, 
and in a less degree the pooling of wool, 
apples, etc, destined for the big distributing 
markets. But if farmers can learn some- 
thing of increasing value from our friends in 
‘the west, let us appropriate it. The report 
of this meeting, attended by American Agri- 
culturist’s editorial representative, as printed 
on another page is well worth careful con- 
sideration. 


Don’t Spoil the Market 


' City consumers are not sufficiently femiliar 
with farm practices to feel safe in the use of 
@oods and vegetables which show residue of 
praying materials. Fears which they may 
ve had were augmented last season upon 
he seizure by health officials of some fruit 
Showing a filmy deposit of spray mixture. It 
quite impossible to quiet all of the doubts 
Mwhich may have come into the minds of con- 
Sumers, to tell them that in not one case in a 
million could there possibly be any trouble. 
50 it falls upon the producer to make sure 
‘that his products go to market without resi- 
iue upon them. This must be watched close- 
y or growers may suffer loss which they do 
pt deserve through unwarranted fears of 
he public. 
The instances which came to attention last 
Bason were due to residue deposits upon 
pples at the time of summer spraying for 
coddling moth, which came from a more 
Heavy application of spray mixture than was 
tually needed to fight this troublesome 
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pest. The waste in spraying material, how- 
ever, was nothing compared to the loss in 
prestige in certain markets through aggrava- 
tion of fears of the consumers. Even in the 
best regulated orchards an occasional apple 
will show the effects of spraying. These 
should be wiped off to relieve any doubts on 
the part of the buyer. The same thing holds 
true for other fruits and vegetables, such as 
spinach and lettuce, which sometimes appear 
on the market with considerable nicotine 
dust. This is an important matter and de- 
serves attention of every grower, so the 
market for himself and his brother growers 
may be effectively extended through adver- 
tising and through the satisfaction and the 
confidence of all consumers. 


Answering the Call at Home 


It is gratifying to see that the war depart- 
ment has reduced to a minimum its recent 
recruiting work in rural communities, bend- 
ing its efforts almost entirely upon the thick- 
ly concentrated centers of the larger cities. 
It is not that so many recruits have been ob- 
tained in country districts, for late figures 
from the war department indicate very few 
farm boys have been obtained, but agricul- 
tural leaders as a group feel inducements to 
leave the farm should not be unnecessarily 
brought to the attention of farm boys. The 
patriotic zeal of our farm lads showed itself 
in the great war and the boys of the country 
are only too eager to respond to the call to 
the colors. 

At this time of labor shortage and during 
the reconstruction period in farming, while 
all producers are fighting for a living wage 
for their products, every farm boy is needed 
for both country and city welfare. The first 
line of defense truly falls to the men and 
boys on the farm, but behind the tractor and 
the spray rig rather than behind the brass 
band. In fact, the work of the boys in the 
peace-time army is no more a patriotic task 
than that so nobly performed by the young 
men on the farms today who realize their 
duty and who are fulfilling it with a will. 


Losses in Shipping 

Breakage in transit goes from bad to worse 
in mails, express, freight. The railroads are 
overcrowded, their men overworked or care- 
less. Claims for breakage, if paid in full, 
would almost bankrupt some carriers, yet 
why should shippers suffer this loss? One 
wise precaution is to pack much more firmly. 
Slack packing invites breakage. Railroads 
and express enforce such long delays in set- 
tling for breakage that such claims are well- 
nigh hopeless. A ray of hope over the gen- 
eral situation is found in the meeting at New 
York recently of 100 railroad executives 
who formulated a plan to speed up on move- 
ment of freight cars to ease the congestion. 


Who Pays the Rent? 


Talking with a farmer the other day he 
said: “Well, these high rents for dwellings 
and offices, about which we read so much, 
don’t affect the farmer. It is one thing we 
can congratulate ourselves over. We own 
our house and there will be no rent increase 
there. Our dairy barn is our factory, but no 
landlord will raise its rental cost; and the 
barn and outbuildings will continue at the 
same rate as in the past.” Was he right in 
his conclusions? Let us see. In our com- 
plicated system of living the farmer produces 





food. Other folks produce other things. 
What the one sells the other buys. Hence 
both are producers, both consumers. If the 


rents of the city producer who buys what 
farmers produce go up, then those extra 
costs are added right into the production 
costs. 

The clothing makers stated the other day 
that the proposed rent increases on factories 
would cause an average increase of $6 for 
every woman’s dress or suit. The farmer’s 
wife who buys the dress actually pays that 
rent. The same is true of hats, shoes, table 
cloth, shirts, socks—of everything the farmer 





buys. If dwelling rents are advanced, the 
increase is reflected in higher wages and 
these higher wages make all commodities cost 
more, and the consumer foots the increased 
bill. Therefore, the farmer, instead of not 
interested in the high rent problems of city 
people, is very much interested. There be- 
ing so many farmers, they pay more of the 
aggregate cost than any other people. In the 
end farmers, indirectly of course, really pay 
what the profiteering landlords gouge out of 
the public. 

Still another thing. Our friend said he 
would have no rent advances to pay. We 
will grant that. But his congratulations ex- 
tend not only to himself and family, but to 
city people also. If he had to pay more for 
house, farms and stables, as home and fac- 
tory, it would cost more to raise his products. 
There being no increase, his costs are lim- 
ited to other charges. 

But who benefits? 

Why, the people who buy his products. 
Thus high rents in cities force farmers to 
pay bigger prices for what the city furnishes, 
and no rental advances in the country give 
city buyers of farm products these products 
at the old rental scale. Truly, therefore, 
farmers are vitally interested in high rents 
in cities, and they ought to help swat the 
profiteering landlords of dwellings or factory 
buildings. This instance simply brings home 
how closely city and country are connected 
and how the hurt of one inevitably must pain 
the other. 





Railroads in Trouble 


One reason why railroads are inadequate 
is that the average freight car is loaded to 
only 70% of its capacity. Furthermore, 
freight cars are standing on side tracks 37% 
of the time waiting to be loaded or unloaded. 
If you hold up a car, even though you pay a 
heavy demurrage, you by so much add to 
railroad troubles. Yet in spite of all difficul- 
ties the railroads moved 39 millions tons 
more of coal first six months of this year 
than in like period last year. 

All of us should do everything we can to 
help the railroads to supply better service. 
Automobiles, motor trucks, water transport, 
if used more freely, will to that extent re- 
lieve railroad congestion. 

The situation is very critical, especially on 
traffic from west to east. Some of the wheat 
crop of 1919 is still in growers’ hands in 
Kansas and some other western states be- 
cause they could not get cars in which to 
ship it. For the same reason there is much 
old corn in western farmers’ hands. Yet 
now the new crops of grain are coming right 
on. All those transportation troubles out 
west will add to our difficulties here in the 
middle and eastern states. 

Almost no increase of railroad mileage or 
rolling stock has been made during the past 
five years, yet commodities to be transported 
have increased in amount enormously. Farm- 
ers are the worst sufferers from inadequate 
transportation. 


Actual Plant Food in Fertilizers 


{Per cent plant food in 100 pounds) 
Common fertilizer materials 
Nitrogen group 





Nitrogen Total phos- Available Potash 
phoric acid phosphoric 

acid 
Sodium nitrate ............ 15 to 16 
Ammonium sulphate ....... 20 
Potassium nitrate .......... 13 44 
Caictum cyanamid ........ 16 to 16 
Caleium nitrate ........... 2 
Cottonseed meal ...... eee 7to8 2to3 1.5 to 2 
Dried bieod (red) £ 
Dried blood (bleck)........ 6 to 12 
Tankage (genera! range)... 4to10 2to18 
Tankage (concentrated) .... 10to12 2to4 
Fish (dried) serap......... 6to9 5 to9 
Fish (acidulated) ......... 5 3 
Meat (dried) serap......... 13 to 14 
Castor bean pomact........ 5 to6 2 to 2.5 1 to 1.25 
Wool waste ........sseseee 5 to6 2to4 lte3 
Leather (ground) ........+. 10 to 12 
Leather (acidulated) ....... 7 to 
Hoof meal ......ccccoccess 10 to 15 1.5to2 

Phosphate group 
Acid phosphate ........+.++ 13 to 18 12 to 16 
Basic slag phosphate....... 10 to 18 
Rock phosphate ......-..+« 27 to 36 
Raw bone meal..........-- 3to4 21 to 25 
Steamed bone meal......... 2to3 23 to 25 
Bone black ......ee2-++e008 25 to 35 25 to 32 
Dissolved bone black....... 13 to 16 12 to 14 
Potash group 
assium chloride . 50 

Potassium sulphate ... 
Kainit .....cssccccees 
Potassium nitrate 13 





Potassium carbonate epee 
Ashes—bituminous coal .... 
Ashes—' 
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American Agricaiturtst, August 7; 1990 
Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 






When Something 
Is Wrong 








The only éxception 





COMPLAINT 





free service by becoming a subscriber. 


— that legal questions for which a personal 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 





to this free service is 





df 
SATISFACTION 
No charge 
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Arbitration Better Than Law 


The two of us are neighbors with adjoin- 
ing farms. We have never before had any 
trouble between us, but now we are at log- 
gerheads over @ cattle deal involving be- 
tween $200 and $300. Each of us thinks his 
view is right. We don’t want to go to law 
about it. We have jointly signed a state- 
ment of the elaims that each party makes 
with the reasons for and against. In said 
statement, we agree to abide by American 
Agriculturist’s decision.—[A. and 

This was rather a tangled up pro- 


ceeding. The statement was not quite 
clear on two important points. The 
parties joined in answering our inqui- 
ries upon these points. We were then 


able to unravel the transacuon and 
make an award which A and B both 
say is as satisfactory as either could 
expect. 

In this way these parties have 
avoided not only the annoyance, ex- 
pense and delay of a law sult, but they 
also have avoided getting into a state 
of permanent bad feeling towara each 


other. Many a feud has mucn smaller 
beginnings, and grows until it shad- 
ows the life of several Pamilies. 
Whereas by arbitrating the matter 
promptly the whole thing can be 


cleaned up and forgotten. ‘lo close 
out such causes for disputes and wipe 
the slate clean, to “get off your chest” 
all such matters that may tead to 
trouble and unhappiness, is mighty 
good policy. The person who does this 
and then forgets it, is both wise and 
happy. Some of us need to cultivate 
our forgetter. 


Better Be Careful 


I received a big form from a mercantile 
agency asking me a whole lot of questions 
about one of my neighbors and especially 
about his automobile—[E. H. S. 

You are not obliged to answer. If 
your replies were unfavorable or un- 
true and the party inquired about 
should learn of it, you might be sub- 
ject to a civil suit for slander or libel. 
Even if you use your best judgment in 
replying, you might make an error 
that would do the party inquired 
about grave injustice. Be careful what 
you sign and remember that a letter 
or statement over your signature once 
it leaves your possession is beyond 
your control and may turn up some 
day to your disadvantage. 


As a Farmer Writes 


I own a swamp where huckleberries and fir 
trees thrive. I allow certain people to go in 
and pick the berries or cut Cnristmas trccs, 
provided they arrange with me in advance for 
the privilege. But other people come out from 
the surrounding towns, help themselves, tres- 
pass all over the lot, claim they have a right 
to go in there because I haven’t fenced it, 
claim that my paper cards against trespass are 
not legal. They do more or less damage be- 
sides stealing my property and insulting me 
if I protest.—[G. J. 

In no state does a farmer have to 
fence his land to keep out other 
people. It is their duty not to go upon 
the farmer’s land except with his con- 
Sent. The loss and insult visited upon 
many farmers by trespassers is enough 
to make one’s blood boil. There are 
Plenty of good people in cities and 
towns who would like to fish, pick ber- 
ries or hunt on private land; who are 
Willing to pay for the privilege; will 
behave themselves and do as they 
would be done by. “But these gangs 
of irresponsible, impudent trespassers 
who act as if they owned the farm in- 
Stead of the farmer are a menace that 
should be suppressed. 

When such folk trespass upon your 
land, telephone at once to the con- 


Stable or sheriff and have them ar- 
rested. In New York or Pennsylvania 
the mounted state police should be 


Called in. It would be well for every 
local farmers’ organization to have a 
Vigilance committee to take charge of 
this sort of work. A farmer all alone 
by himself hasn’t much show against 
these gangsters, 

The vigilance committee should 
make it a business not only to secure 
the arrest and punishment of trespass- 
ers, but it should insist upon making 
a stern example of thieves and pilfer- 
€ts who run off with the farmer’s 





property. The very fact of such com- 
mittee would soon be known and have 
a salutary effect. The evil seems to be 
worse this summer than ever before, 
owing perhaps to a more general law- 
less spirit on the part of the rowdy 
element from town. There is law 
enough to deal with this trouble. But 
the law should be enforced and farm- 
ers in each locality shou!d organize to 
insist upen its enforcement. 


When You Desire to Purchase 


If you need some machine, other 
article or supply, but don’t know 
where to get it and don’t find it adver- 
tised in this paper, write direct to 
American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth 
avenue, New York, just what it is you 
are looking for. We will endeavor i» 
advise you where to find it. This is 
one of the most helpful forms of ser~- 
ice which our farmers are glad io 
avail themselves of—free to all sub- 
scribers as stated in the heading ot 
this department. 


The More the Better 


Oil stock promotions are being at- 
tacked by the government. Federal 
grand juries have indicted Ranger Oil 
Co, W. P. Williams Oil Co, Great 
Western Petroleum Co and Crown Oil 


Co. Also these brokerage houses: 
Charles Lamb & Co, Curtis Park- 
er Co, H. Kent Ho'mes & Co, 


Day-Pollok & Co, Thompson James & 
Co, Stickney, Rawlinson & Cloclough, 
Crossman Co, E. M. Fuller & Co and 
B. X. Dawson. Our subscribers have 
been warned against all manner of oil 
stock promotions. The mails have bcen 
flooded with this stuff. We suggest 
that any reader who is tempted to put 
his money into such gambles first sub- 
mit all the papers to this office for our 
advice, in accordance with the terms 
at head of this department, 


Federal trade commission has is- 
sued an order to A. A. Berry Seed 
company of Clarinda, Ia, that it must 
desist from making any “false or mis- 
leading statements” with reference to 
freedom from noxious weed seed or cas 
to the germinating qualities “of the 
seed he sells direct or under the name 
of Standard Seed company.” 
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With Your Comfort 


—when nervousness, indiges- | 
tion, billiousness or some other 
upset makes you think you are 
i not eating or drinking the right ' 
thing i 





— if you’re a coffee drinker, cut 
Hi out coffee ten days and use i 


Postum Cereal | 


This delicious drink with its coffee- | 
" like flavor, suits coffee drinkers. Its ji 
value to health soon shows, and its 
economy is SO apparent under use 

that one quickly realizes. i 





“There’s a Reason”’ | 


| Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc. | 
I Battle Creek, Michigan i 























As naturally as the sun’s warmth goes to 
every quarter of the world, from one source, 
so does the warmth froma Richardson One 
Pipe Heater go to every room in the house. 


No Pipes to Install — No Cutting of Partitions — One Register Does It All 


Send for Booklet C giving 
full description 


Richardson & 
Boynton Co. 


Established 1837 


258-260 Fifth Ave. 





















Cold air is drawn down 
into the Heater and 
warmed. e cold air 
chamber keeps the cel- 
lar cool so that vege- 
tables can be stored as 
safely as though furnace 
was not there. Burns 
any available fuel—and 
at a great saving. 


Aswith all the warmth- NEW YORK 
iving products of 
ichardson & Boynton BOSTON 
ee it —— ome CHICAGO 
antee of efficiency an 
quality made famous prem 


by over eighty years of 
est manufacturing. 















Grow More Wheat per Acre! Sow the Right Variety! 


**Hoffman’s Seed Wheat’’—11kinds—hardy, prolific, reliable—yields well under 
g veather conditions wherever sown. clean—free of cockle, garlic, 

e » Tye, smat. Write today for samples and free copy of “Hoffman's Wheat Book”—read 

descriptions of varieties—get the facts on wheat culture, Mention American A¢griculturist. 


A. H, HOFFMAN, Inc., LANDISVILLE, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 



























































































































EVER mind how hard the ground, or how 

hot the day—an E-B plowing outfit goes 
right on turning land, as many hours of the 
day as you want to drive it. 


What makes a plowing outfit as dependable as 
this? No one feature, nor, for that matter, a 
dozen. Only the longest experience, under the 
widest variety of farming conditions —and 
then a manufacturing organization big enough 
and far-sighted enough to utilize all the lessons 
of that experience. 


There are, of course, a number of features of 








Ask Your Dealer 


You Can’t Overwork An E-B Plowing Outfit 


both tractor and plows—features of evident 
superiority. 


But while such features are valuable, and set the 
E-B plowing outfit apart, never forget that your 
guarantee of trouble-free service is the whole 
job, the uniform excellence of every unit of 
construction. 


Sixty-eight years of implement making have 
taught us what is necessary for dependable serv- 
ice. A manufacturing organization of vast extent 
builds this knowledge into E-B plowing outfits. 


Emerson - Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and Guaranteed by One Company 


Established 1852 


Rockford, Ill. 














































Grow Number Six Junior Wheat 




















ability. 


380% inferior seed removed. 


You buy only the best. 


over ordinary seed last year. 






a high yielding strain is a good investment. 













The Hickox-Rumsey Number Six Junior white winter 
wheat has no equal for purity, quality or high yielding 


Every field rouged for rye, weeds, or mixtures. 

Our special seed cleaning machinery thoroughly 
screens and grades all our seed wheat. From 20% to 

Farmers reported average yield of. 5 bu. per acre 

Two dollars extra per acre for good, clean seed from 


Order now. Carlot pooled orders will save you 15 
to 20%. Interest your better seed committee. 





A. B. Johnson of Caledonia, N. Y. 


Hickox-Rumsey Co., Inc., Batavia, N.Y. °° "SiS 
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Among the Farmers 








OHIO 
Franklin County Farm Notes 


ll, WARREN PHELPS 

Corn had an even growth gener. 
ally; in some fields 5 feet high; fully 
three weeks late. Wheat has been put 
in shock; heads long and well filleg. 
many fields will yield 20 to 25 bushels 
an acre. 

Potatoes have made the best growth 
of vines in many years, tubers plentj. 
ful. All kinds of vegetables have made 
great growth. Small fruits are plenti. 
ful. Much hay has been damaged py 
the frequent rain. Second growth 9; 
alfalfa and red clover is plentifu!. Tho 
growth of timothy and clover in whea 
will make much good feed where the 
straw is well ricked after the grain jg 
threshed. 

Wool is dullest of sale of any farm 
product. There is a plentiful supply 
of all kinds of clothing on hand. Many 
second-hand clothing stores are filled 
with army clothing, blankets ang 
shoes. Farms are not in so great de. 
mand as a year ago, It has been dif. 
ficult to secure good reliable he!p on 
farms either for farm or housework, 
Five dollars per day with board jis 
paid to men to work 10 hours in har. 
vest. Prices of farm produce are: 
Wheat $2. bushel, oats $1.4H, corp 
$1.50, hay $34 a ton, butter 65 cents q 
pounds and eggs 48 cents a dozen 






Clark Co—Farmers busy harvesting 
and hauling in wheat and making hay, 
Threshing started and wheat turning 
out very well, 20 to 30 bus p acre, and 
good* quality. Hay crop’ very good 
throughout this section, and going into 
barns in good shape. Live stock fine: 
condition of pasture excellent. Corn 
looks fine, prospects for a good crop. 
Hogs somewhat lower in price, about 
$15.25 p 100 Ibs for best; cattle also 
lower, from 10 to 12c p lb for fed 
steers. Wheat started at $2.60 and 
$2.65 p bu at elevator, owing to test, 
Oats very fine crop. 

Darke Co—Wheat threshing is now 
on; yield fair. Corn is weedy, but has 
made fine growth and is beginning to 
tassel out, Oats are a good crop. Beans 
and potatoes look well. Peach trees 
are loaded; apples irregular. Farmers 
are adapting their work so as to han- 
dle their crops without much hired 
help. Tobacco is making a fine stand, 
Road work is being pushed with more 
system than in former years, 

Raleigh Co—Farmers are holding 
corn. Wheat has been harvested and 
was a fair crop. Haying is now going 
on; grass better than expected. Garden 
truck is doing fine. Eggs are 4c p 
doz, chickens 1Sc p Ib; demand great- 
er than supply. 

Pickaway Co—Haying is not yet fin- 


ished. Weather has been wet and 
troublesome. Threshermen are )egin- 
ning their work. Damp weather has 
made it hard to accomplish the work. 
Yield medium. Corn has not beet 
properly worked because of rain. Po- 
tatoes and oats are good crops. ‘There 


will be some fruits of all kinds. 


NEW JERSEY 
Passaic County Farm Notes 


The Passaic county,, N J, bourd of 
agriculture scheduled its annual! coul- 
ty demonstration and inspection tour 
on July 24 as a fruit and poultry run, 
the goal being North Haledon. The 
farmers and their friends wert 
through some of the best poultry 
plants in this section of the state and 
observed the methods of feeding and 
management, and also breeding and 
brooding. Cost account figures were 
discussed by the owners of the flocks, 
pointing out the profit in poultry when 
capital has been used along lines 0 
efficient and economic management. 
Luncheon was held on the fruit farm 
of Sam Buser, following which a visit 
was paid to the farmers’ exchange 4 
North Haledon. A demonstration 0 
the canning club work was also he d. 

The Passaic county board recenuy 
joined the New Jersey state council 0 
county boards of agriculture and the 
American farm bureau federation. A! 
members who paid their 1920 dues are 
automatically entitled to membership 
in these two organizations and the re- 
sulting co-operation should work 
the marked advantage of farmers ot 
the county. The total membership " 
the American farm bureau federation 
now numbers 900,000 with 32 states 
affiliated. ; 

Attention is called to the excellent 
results with lettuce grown in frame 
the soil of which received steam ster 
ilization on the farms of the followin® 
Passaic county men: John Sedven, 
Ben Whyrauch, John Bender, Herma? 
Henniger and Henniber and Bender, 
truckers. At the last Richfield a 
mittee meeting all of these farmers °* 
pressed theiropinion that lettuce sTo¥: 
ers should go into steam sterilizatio® © 
the soil. If formaldehyde is oe 
steam sterilization is better, and *! 
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ontral New Jersey Farm Notes 
\_¢. H, BREWEB, UNION COUNTY, N J 

The season thus far has been too 
yet for proper cultivation of all crops 

@ some damage was done by fre- 
thundershowers. Harvesting and 
naying were delayed and cornfields 
re very weedy. Dry weather is need- 
4. The apple crop will be small, fruit 
nly on the old trees. Grapes are not 
s heavy as last year. 

Tomato vines look well, bulk of crop 
hater than usual, the same true of all 
rops. Not many potatoes planted, but 
hose planted are holding up well un- 
her the unfavorable weather conditions 

uly. 

‘. Union and Middlesex united 
armers’ association will hold its an- 
yal exhibit of farm products Septem- 
yr 22. This annual feature for the 
past three years has won special com- 
nendation. There is no heip to be had 
and long hours must be put in every 
jay when ground is dry enough to be 








puent 


led. More oats was sown than 
sual last spring, prospects are better 
han usual, 


Small fruits are not very plentiful, 
pastures are good and what few dairy- 
,en there are left will be able to catch 
p somewhat on the high cost of feed 
earlier in the season. Eggs are on the 
jecline so far as production is con- 
erned, bringing 75 cents a dozen, and 
jemand beyond supply. The shortage 
n fruit crops is not as noticeable ow- 
ng to high price of sugar. 


Monmouth Co—All farmers behind 
hand with their hay and harvest, 
yeather bad, help scarce, wages high. 
Potatoes $10 and $11 p_ bbl, wheat 
poor, also rye. Potatoes turning out 
ell], Some farms cutting over 100 
ons hay. Corn good on most farms. 
Cumberland Co Fair—Arrangements 
e now completed for the county fair 
0 be held at Tumbling Dam park 


hear Bridgton, N J, Sept 1-2. Liberal 
prizes are offered on farm produce, 
it and vegetables. The county 


ange will each put on an exhibit, 
hile the county agri board and the 
arm demonstrator will also have ex- 
hibits. A new dept this year is the 
home economy dept, which offers 
prizes for the best remodeled woman’s 
fress, best child’s dress made from 
bsed material, best cake made at least 
ost and useful articles remodeled 
rom unused pieces of furniture, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Clean Up the Fairs 


T. L, WALL, PENNSYLVANIA 

Iam a great believer in fairs when 
properly conducted, but am thorough- 
y disgusted with the policy of any fair 
Management that allows these disgust- 
ng and often immoral midways to be 
} part of their so-called clean exhibi- 
on. The laws of my own state, 
hough most explicitly providing pen- 
ities of fines of from $500 to $1000 
nd a year’s imprisonment for con- 
ucting gambling games and lotteries 
hich supreme court decisions have 
eclared to include most of the things 
have mentioned, have been allowed 
© g0 uninforced by the authorities 
hose sworn duty it is to uphold the 
aws of the commonwealth, including 
€ police of both city and state. Even 
ue managers of firemen’s conventions, 
farity associations and fair associa- 
ons are indictable for allowing these 
ambling games and lottery wheels to 
perate under their jurisdiction. 

It is possible for a great farmers’ 
paper like American Agriculturist to 
uicken inte action the mighty moral 
orces of the farming people causing 
Hem to say in no uncertain tones that 
ese disgraceful festers on the agri- 
ultural fairs of counties and states 
all be cut off entirely and forever. 
feel sure you have recognized the 
Vil of this thing, the shame and the 
Wsgrace of it that the great agricul- 
ral Class, recognized as they are as 
€ last stronghold of morality in 
— should rest under the stigma 
ad tins immoral shows, gambling 
oh Otteries at the exhibitions of their 

St products—the county and state 












ont and Iam equally sure that there 

ecto’ DO doubt of your receiving 

—e st kind of moral support in 
aig? 


sn to clean up the fairs. 





One-Day Institutes Scheduled 


The coming fall and winter farmers’ 
MStitute 













eee season will be devoted to 
ee _Sessions in the various 
Pecial incidence ee, ee tes ter 
oonige idences when it will be ad- 

‘© to hold two-day meetings. 


lornin 





* institute sessions will also be 
‘ted during the coming season. 
erable discussion came up over 
es during farmers’ week at 
he reany, oe? Pa in late June, with 
y esult that See Fredrik Rasmus- 
tut. Conjunction with the county in- 
= “J Chairman, decided upon these 


It developea at the conference that 











“Perience of recent seasons showed 


American Agriculturist, August 7, 1920 


we rs 


that the first day of a two-day insti- 
tute program was very poorly attend- 
ed in almost every case.” Attéiidance 
was also very light during the morn- 
ing sessions, except in case of com- 
munity features, such as a dinner or 
special attraction. Location of the in- 
stitutes will be decided upon in the 
same way asin previous seasons, each 
community furnishing a meeting place 
for the institute sessions as evidence 
of the community’s interest. Home 
economics specialists will be more 
freely provided where their services 
are desired. 


Plan Big Live Stock Picnic 
The Chester county live stock breed- 


ers’ association, pomona grange and 
the Chester county farm bureau have 


arranged a grangers’ picnic at West 
Chester, Pa, for August 23, when 


farmers and their friends from Ches- 
ter and Delaware counties will get to- 
gether. Sec of Agriculture Meredith 
will be present to deliver the chief ad- 
dress, and Fred Rasmussen will intro- 
duce the prominent visitors. Other 
men, nationally prominent in the live 
stock world will be present. 

The real purpose of this affair is to 
introduce a country-wide live stock 
improvement program for Chester 
county, the first step of which will be 
the making of an intensive county 
survey of ail classes and breeds of live 
stock, co-operatively with the state 
department of agriculture and the 
Pennsylvania college. This survey is 
to constitute the working basis of all 
future efforts along breeding lines. 


Making Excellent Start—The Ly- 
coming Co cow testing association for 
its first month ending July 15, tested 
295 cows in 25 herds. Highest produc- 
tion of butter fat was made by Max, a 
registered Holstein belonging to Ray- 
mond Lundy, which made 63.6 pounds 
butter fat. She gave 1769 pounds milk, 
testing 3.6% butter fat. The next high- 
est cow was Smarty, owned by W. D. 
Snyder, which gave 1623 pounds milk 
testing 3.8%, and making 61.6 pounds 
butter fat. There were five other cows 
making over 50 pounds butter fat dur- 
ing the month.—[P. R. Kraybill, Ly- 
coming County Farm Bureau. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting for Largest Tree—A prize 
competition to locate the biggest tree 
of any species in N Y has been started 
by the N Y college of forestry at Syra- 
cuse, in an effort to secure the list of 
N Y state’s biggest trees. Suffolk Co 
L I, claims to be the biggest tree east 
of the Mississippi, it being located near 
Setauket, LI. In order to enter a tree 
for the competition, it is necessary to 
send a photograph, its circumference 
4% feet from the ground, hight of first 
big limb, number of large limbs with 
approximate diameter and approxi- 
mate spread of the tree. Competent 
judges will make the award which is 
an enlarged, framed photograph of 
the tree, which will be registered as 
the state’s biggest tree. The compe- 
tition closes Dec 1. 

Allegany Co—Wheat is good, but 
hard to harvést because of lack of 
help and catchy weather. Oats look 
fine. Corn and potatoes are good. 

Tioga Co—Grange members, dairy- 
men and farm bureau members met 
at a joint picnic in Owego, N Y, on July 
31 when many agricultural topics were 
discussed by farm leaders. Hay and 
grain harvests have been in full swing. 
Hay is light in many localities, al- 
though July rains helped the crop. 
Grain is good. Potatoes and corn are 
growing splendidly. Oats are fine.— 
[A. A, Drew. 


MARYLAND 


Beaver Creek—The Community club 
has invited all the clubs of Washing- 
ton Co to meet here in Sept. There 
seems to be a spirit of co-operation 
among the clubs. Hay crop good, 
wheat fair, corn leoking well. Berry 
prices were good; one man cleared 
$800 on one acre. Prices good on all 
produce. 


DELAWARE 


Sussex Federal Census figures just 
out, present for this county returns 
showing 1,788,000 bus corn harvested 
in "19 351 bus wheat, 31,000 tons hay 
and 1,359,000 bus sweet potatoes. The 
number of farms was 5404, or 100 less 
than 10 years ago, and the value of 
land and buildings $21,272,000, against 
scant 17 millions in ’10. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Nicholas Co—Weather dry for past 
two weeks, Crops generally look well, 
but everything is from 10 days to two 
weeks late. Potato crop good. Eggs 
selling at 45c p doz. The live duck 
market seems to be at a standstill as 
there is no buying or selling; local 
dealers offer from 40 to We p Ib. 

Mineral Co—Crops look well, but 
are late. Many apple orchards affected 
by seab or blotgh, some varieties hav- 
ing 75% damage, particularly Wine- 
=n. oy sees a : fine _— uiseee 
oes oing well; not muc i 
reported. “Vegetable prices lower. ~ 
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New York State 
‘FAIR 


And 


Agricultural 
Exposition 


Premiums $60,000 


Insuring the Greatest Horse, Cattle Sheep, 
Swine, Poultry, Pet Stock, Dairy 
Farm Products and Domestic 


Shows of the Year. 


A Blue Ribbon at Syracuse means much in the breed- 
ing business. 


Educational features unsurpassed in the land. 


All of the high-class attractions of a great exposition— 
Grand Circuit races, two horse shows, dog show, band con- 
certs, aeroplane flights by the famous Locklear. 


in 




















Tractor demonstrations will feature farm machinery 
show—sixty acres to be plowed and prepared for planting. 


Write Secretary State Fair, Syracuse, for Premium Book. 


SYRACUSE Admission 
Sept. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17,18 50 Cents 
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o.World’s Best 


oofing 
_ Aj Factory 
© Prices 







FACTORY CUT 
PRICE OFFER 


Buy direct and save 
big profit 


This _ 
$10 Officer Shoe 


Hand sewed, first grade fac- 
tory, cut down price. Direct 


to you at 

oe EOC $6.85 low prices and free 
Made of the best Waterproof samples. —— — 
Mahogany calf leather. If ; i $0 Foren E ei No 862" 
these shoes are not just as E os mm, Ask fo Bool Be 


We say, send them back. You = on ae : 
PRICED GARAGES . 


do not lose a cent. Retail 
price of this shoe is $10.00. = 










y= - 
eo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
1, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 








ings, Sidings, Wallboard Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proot. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 









W773 





‘ Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Built for work and dress at Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
the same time. If you are up any place, Send postal for 
sending money order or Book, showing styles. Samples & 
check, do not include post- THE mFG. COo., 1! . Ves 
we. "Pay only for shoes. 12-062 Pike St, Cement. HG M OL Le 





We pay postage. 





U. S. Army Marching Shoe. 
First grade factory, cut down 


ey alien... 


25 Cords a Day 


Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy tomove fromcut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. Pat. applied for. 


OTTAWA JOG SAW 


10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
akes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. Saw 


bladeeasily removed. Writeforour low price. 
Cash or Easy Payments. 














Retail price of these 
shoes is $8.00. Made of 
the best elkskin Water- 
proof leather. 

U. S. NATIONAL 
MUNSON ARMY 
SHOE CO. Inc. 
Dept. 444 
Westfield, 
























for Your Protection Always Mention 
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Blue Buckle OvéFAlls 


There’s real comfort in Blue 
Buckles’ generous roominess, in the 
play and freedom of their raglan 
shoulders, in the snug fitting elastic 
suspenders. Blue Buckle materials 
and expert Union workmanship 
wear beyond anything you ever 
bought in a work-rig. ‘ 

Blue Buckles’ solid re-inforced 
backband won't split; fly is cut into 
the garment; tack stitchingat pockets 
and seams means protection against 
all extra wear-strain! 

Get into a pair of Blue Buckles. 
It’s the quickest way to overall gage 
comfort and—economy! 

Ask your dealer for Blue Buckles 
Jobbers OverAll Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Largest manufacturers of overalls in the 
world 












“Strong 
for 
Work” 











a 


Blue Buckle 
“ Buddies” 


. for children 4 to 16 

* years duplicate the 

; men’s garments in 
quality, patternand 
workmanship. They're 
the best wearing play- 
darment sold in 
America. 















react mana 


Placing girder in hull of 
American merchantman 
in an Eastern shipyard 











Copyright 1920 by 
Jobbers Overall Oo., lac. ¥ 








U. S. Live Stock License U-912 
. S. Grain License GF-35723 


We Will Market Practically 
Any Farm Product for You, 


turn such into cash as quickly as possible, at full market value, for 
the quality consigned, and mail check as soon as sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for consignors’ goods, less trans- 
portation charges (unless prepaid) and our selling charge, will be 
remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be filed through this office free 
of charge if shippers so desire. 


On Eggs, Live and Dressed Poultry, Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruits and Vegetables 


any of above in carlots or less, 5% selling charge. Shipping direc- 
tions—284 Washington St., This City. On all country dressed meats 
% selling charges and shipping directions, West Washington Market. 
Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 15c each on lambs, 30e each on 
calves, 2% on hogs. Shipping directions—N. Y. Stockyards. 
ay and grain—write for shipping directions. 
rite for market quotations to Department “X.” 


vas Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave. 
ESTABLIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MAIN OFFICE 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


8 
DRESSED MEATS: 
West Washington Market. N. ts 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 60th Street 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 40th Street 


U. 8. Food Administration License No. G-16844 


















Make Big Money 


Saw 50 to Sawin 


SEED ROSEN RYE 


BUYERS | GREAT FALL CROP. 


ids r than common 
Wheat, Alsyke & Timothy, Alfalf. 
SA \ F eeds sold 


Clover & all Field & Grass S 
MONEY 










direct from the mills. Subject to state 
laws which protect you. Money back if 
not satisfied. Cutdown your seed bil's, 
buy from us, save money on eac h order. 
Samples & kn te FREE. Write today. 
AMERICAN MUTUAL SEEDCO. 
43rd & Robey Sts. Dept. 903 Chicago 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


or your 
Easy Terms rig while we can make delivery. 











And how to feed. Mailed free | | Write for direct low rices on Power Saws 
to any address by the Author. || and Log Saws with Magneto—Frea. 
H. Cry over Co., Inc. WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Ist Street, 807 Oakland Ave., Kansas » Mo. 
New York, U.5. A. 1883 Empire Bide. Pitsburg, Fe. 
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Cabbage Coming Along 


Barring the possibilities of drouth 
in August which might unfavorably 
affect initial growth of winter cab- 
bage, the crop promises much better 
than last year in such leading states 
as New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
also in the secondary states where 
considerable areas are grown for mar- 
ket. Inquiry recently made by this 
paper finds growers usually well satis- 
fied with prospects. 

Climatic conditions have been gen- 
erally excellent since transplanting 
was completed. Rainfall has been 
genera] and widespread, also accom- 
panied by reasonably high tempera- 
tures in many sections, ideal for early 
growth of the main or winter crop. 

In Cabbage Territory 

A leading kraut manufacturer in 
Ohio, while reporting weather condi- 
tions and prospects good with plants 
healthy, states acreage in his territory 
below normal. . 

In Livingston county, N Y, a liberal 
acreage compared with recent seasons, 
and good rains have started the crop 
well; “should be far more tons of bet- 
ter grade to the acre than last year.” 

Another correspondent at Albion, 
also a highly important New York 
cabbage point, writes us plants ap- 
pearing extra fine, and if nothing hap- 
pens later on will prove a notable 
crop. 

A prominent grower and operator in 
Racine county, Wis, writes looks like 
the biggest crop on records there in 
both acreage and tonnage, no draw- 
backs up to fourth week in July. 


Onions Developing Rapidly 

Opening of August finds new crop 
onions on all northern markets, these 
largely set onions, The main, or seeded 
crop is making rapid progress in the 
fleld, although somewhat’ uneven, 
Present advices to this paper indicate 
a generally good yield in prospect; too 
early to definitely forecast the opening 
of the market, as onions are late, as a 
rule, due to indifferent weather in the 
spring. 

A few sales in nearby cities at $3 p 
bu.—[W. J. B., Savannah, Wayne Co, 
N Y. 

Crop is above normal, but no move- 
ment yet, market very dull.—[{G. W. 
Hallock and Son, Suffolk Co, L I. 

Early onions being, temporarily 
stored by members Pleasant Valley, 
Ia, onion growers’ assn, this owing to 
late July market conditions. The main 
crop will begin to move Aug 10. Some 
sales of early onions made at $2.50 p 
100 Ibs. 

Prospects in the West 


Weather has been good for onions 
in Allegan Co, Mich, no sale nor price 
up to July 22; crop outlook is good.— 
[W. Lambert. 

Shortage of labor reduced my onion 
area a half from last season.—[A. B., 
Chelsea, Mich. 

Growers in Kosciusko, an important 
Ind county, are looking for an old- 
time crop if the excellent July condi- 
tion are continued; up to fourth week 
no prices had been named. 

If no thrip later, will have the big- 
gest crop to the acre ever harvested 
in this section, wrote a correspondent 
at South Bend, Ind, under date of 
July 21. 

Onions fairly good, although some 
poor stands and some insect pests af- 
fecting growth—[C. P. M., Grand 
Haven, Mich. ° 

Growers fourth week in July offered 
onions at $2.35 100-1b sack f o b cars, 
and no buyers. Some fields lost by 
water past week, but general develop- 
ment healthy and thrifty, although 
onions two weeks late.—[W. W. B., 
Kenton, Hardin County, O. 

Onions promise a fairly good crop in 
Hardin Co, O, writes Allen Edwards, 
who is president of Nationa! onion 
assn; stand generally a littie thin and 
crop about two weeks late. 


Tobacco Needs Good Weather 


Advices continue to reach American 
Agriculturist indicating some appre- 
hension among tobacco growers owing 
to the lateness of the season and the 
overabundant rainfall. The situation 
is all right on relatively light land; 
but in low spots where ground was 
thoroughly soaked, marked in hin- 
dering development. A feature of 
this season is some. apparent in- 
crease in growing broadleaf toba sco in 






Massachusetts, while of course the j 
portant broadleaf section in Connect 
cut east of the river is still very my 
in evidence. : 

Despite the moisture there jg; 
doubt about the remarkable grow, 
looking to favorable harvests in Pen, 
sylvania, New England and elsewhp 
by reason of warm days and war 
— which accompanied the rajy 

alls. 

All in all, tobacco is one to ty 
weeks late, and sometimes even mo 
but with every day of sunshine sho 
rapid growth and development. 
week or 10 days without rain would 
welcome. Topping was well under wy 
by the third week in July, and in ¢ 
vorable positions the crop had ye 
largely caught up to nearly a norm, 

Notes from Cigar Leaf Growers 

Shade-grown tobacco in Ga and fy 
has made generally excellent develo 
ment, and a good crop is in sight frog 
a large acreage. Initial contract prieca 
in those states for ’20 shade-groy 
are $1.10@1.35 p Ib. Sun-grown cig; 
leaf tobacco in the south promises 
satisfactory crop. 

Late planted doing finely. Cann 
see anything to hinder a good crop ex 
ept smaller acreage.—[E. L. Knowle 
Steuben Co, N Y. 

Never better growing weather, anj 
tobacco better than usual—[R, M, 
Beach Creek, Clinton Co, Pa. 

Tobacco is unusually forward; be 
ginning to top, and growth more thay 
normal,—[G. E. W., Corning, N Y, 

Crop a little backward, but in gen 
eral is promising around Big Fiats 
N Y 

Growing fields in Wis make an at 
tractive appearance. Growth has beeq 
rapid and the leaf is regarded fine in 
quality. It is too early to know any 
thing about forthcoming prices. 

Tobacco looks well in East Hemp 
field, acreage normal, topping general 
plants about as far advanced as usual 
[H. S. H., Pennsylvania. 

Below normal owing to scarcity of 
early plants for transplanting. To 
bacco set early is doing finely.—[J.T 
H., Narvon, Lancaster Co, Pa 










































































Much Promise in Cranberries 


July brought generally satisfactory 
development in cranberry sections, and 
outlook opening of August is for a full 
normal crop; this applying to Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey; the west 
promises to turn out a fairly good 
crop and the few LI bogs blossomed 
and set well, with prospects now 
favorable. Of course the crop is not 
yet made, with the anxious time fo 
cranberry growers still ahead. 

The season as a whole is one to two 
weeks behind a normal; this holding 
true of crops of every kind. It is too 
early to know anything definitely about 
cranberry prices. One thing is sure, it 
never cost more for growers to pro 
duce, and with a yield of normal siz 
there should be good home consump- 
tion, Sugar is high, and that is against 
it, yet the supply of sweetening is am- 
Ple in quantity. ; 

In chief producing sections a dis 
turbing item just now is the probable 
supply and cost of labor at picking 
time, and containers will certainly 
rule at a high level. Wholesale manu: 
facturers everywhere are asking $1") 
each in carlots for standard apple bat- 
rels, occasionally want more, and cer 
tainly cranberry barrels will be on4 
parity. Most of the crop will be hal 
dled as usual by the cranberry sellilé 
agencies, and these will doubtless ¢™ 
deavor to distribute the fruit wisely. 

What Cranberry Growers Write 

Cranberries have set well and proc 
pects for a good crop.—[R. C. D., Ri 
erhead, N Y 

Indications point to a little more 
than a normal crop; this according 
the bloom.—[R. B. Mason, Cape May 
County, N J. p 

Outlook good for average crop i 
this section, no particular drawbacks 
[A. L. .K, Medford, Burlington Cou 
ty, N J. ~ 
_ A large bloom, but not a very lar? 
set of fruit; rather too early to te! 
There may be an average crop, write 
W. J. Ely of Monmouth Co, N J. J 

Bogs best apperance in years, ™ 
drawbacks, looks like a bumper cr? 
{Rx® E., South Hanson, Mass. . 

Prospects now for a full crop 
Barnstable and Plymouth counties— 
[William Crowell. m 

Cranberries late, just in the ee 
stage July 24, and if balance of a 
is favorable, mise is for a 0 
crop.—[W. F. epeace, West Bar® 
stable, Mass, 
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Market Influences 











GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 7—-Wheat-—, ——Corn——, ——Oats—, 

Spot 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Chicago ......2.60 2.26 1.46 2.00 77% «81 

New York ....2.70 239% 1.67 167 1.00 -88% 
eeeesee - 2.39% 172 2.20 1.01 -90 





Buston 


Eastern grain markets sympathized 
with the west, where some sharp de- 
clines have latterly taken place, fol- 
lowed by only moderate 
Crop conditions as a whole were re- 
garded favorable, and while there was 
fair export buying, particularly of 
wheat, the general financial situation 
was considered against the market. It 
is worth noting that offerings of wheat 
on export account have increased in 
volume. A nominal market on No 2 
red winter wheat was somewhere 
around $2.80 p bu, with Aug delivery 
at a discount, No 2 yellow corn 1.4@ 
1.65, white oats 1@1.02, rye close to 2, 
feeding barley 1.23 

Mill feeds were dull and neglected, 
with some price concessions partly in 
sympathy, with similar movement in 
fiour. Offerings of bran were liberal 
at somewhat lower prices. Western 
spring bran $52 p ton, middlings 61, 
rye middlings 58, cottonseed meal 67, 
linseed meal 62, corn meal 3.90@4 p 
100 Ibs. 

Following a sharp decline of 15@ 
30c p bu last week in the price of 
wheat, flour manufacturers in the 
northwest dropped their prices 50c to 
the basis of $14 p bbl for spring pat- 
ents. Mill feeds were also lower, de- 
clining 1 p ton, and dull at that. Mean- 
while flour advanced sharply in Argen- 
tina because so much of the latest 
crop of wheat there has been export- 
ed from that-country, this causing ap- 
prehension. Corn is higher in Argen- 
tina. 

The first fortnight of trading in 
wheat futures showed a decline of 54c 
p bu. On July 15, when trading was 
resumed after three years of no busi- 
ness of this character wheat for Dec 
delivery sold at $2.75 at Chicago, but 
had declined to 2.21 by the close of 
July; later recoveing feebly. Much 
of the recent weakness was ascribed 
to tight money, and the difficulty of 
big handlers to borrow sufficient funds 
to handle the flod of new wheat. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retail prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed. 

Apples 

There was a normal drop of apples 
in June and they are still dropping 
where trees are loaded; seems to be a 
good showing of all kinds of apples 
except Baldwins, a light crop.—[F. E. 
Pease, Niagara Co, N Y. 

Prospects for apples at Hood River, 
Ore, are reported excellent, and with 
the English crop of fruits said to be 
poor a liberal export business is antic- 
ipated, 

Advices from the box apple territory 
of the Pacific northwest now indicate 
a probable shortage under earlier es- 
timates and substantially below last 
year, 

At New York, ample supplies of 
summer fruit, arrivals slowly increas- 
ing, buyers very particular as to qual- 
ity. Prices run all the way up to $6 
@‘) p bbl for good to fey eating ap- 
ples. 

Beans 


Think not more than half a normal 
acreage, weather has been ideal and 
crop lookin fine.—[H, D. B., Mulli- 
ken, Eaton Co, Mich. 

Acreage a third smaller, growth 
never better at this time of the year, 
Plenty of rain all summer.—[A, L. 
White, Isabella Co, Mich. 

At New York, the dull season and 
business at a low ebb, values fairly 
peti maintained, pea and medium $8@ 

0 p 100 Ibs, marrow 11.50@12, yel- 
os eye 11.25@11.75. 

Dried Fruits 
_ At New York, too early for interest 
ih evap apples, market nominal at 15 


@1%e p Ib. 
Eggs 

At New York, no important change, 
with good demand for all salable eggs. 
Fresh gathered extras 54@55c p doz, 
extra firsts 52@58e, nearby ona Cal 
choice fey white eggs 67@70c, nearby 
brown eggs 58 @62c. 

Hay 

At New York, new crop hay is in 
evidence, offerings generally ahead of 
marked requirements. No 2 timot*> 

32@37 p ton, fey clover mixed 35@ 
40, No 1 clover mixed 28 @32, oats and 
Wheat straw 11@12. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, liberal offerings of all 
seasonable varieties including pears 
Peaches, while berries are pinching 
down to some extent; market active 


recovery. - 














THE NEW 


SS Sere |j 


we onto t 


INTERNATIONAL 
Challenges Your Criticism! 





Anything Missing i in this List? 





1. Roller Bearings — Roller bearings at seven 
points—the only spreader so equipped. 


<) 


Double Ratchet Drive—Walking beam trans- 
} mission from main axle eccentric and extra 
| large ratchet wheel give easy, strong, steady 
j feed. Box tapered to eliminate friction on 
box sides. Six feed speeds. 


3. Oscillating Front Axle—auto-type, permitting 
short turn. No pole whipping. 


4. Power; Both Wheels — Power is transmitted 
from both ends of the rear axle—beaters and 
wide-spread driven from one wheel and the 
manure feed from the other. 


5. Wheels Track—Rear wheels track with the 
front wheels, lightening draft. 


6. Tight Bottom—There is no clogging, jamming 
apron, because the spreader has a tight bot- 
tom. Spreads anything. 


7. Two Beaters — Two all-steel beaters with 
chisel-pointed square teeth work from both 
top and bottom of the load. 


& Wide-Spread—The spiral behind the beaters 
gives the manure a third beating, and spreads 
it finely and uniformly beyond the wheels. 








Th + 


9. All-Steel Main Frame—wood box sides hold 
only the load. 





CHICAGO 








ERE is a manure 

spreader value greater 

than any other on the 
market. 
features with the claims of 
other spreaders. 
International — roller-bear- 
ing, tight-bottom — is now 
ready for you. 
your International dealer’s. 
Do it without delay. 


For further 
send your name and 
address to 


INTERNATIONAL 


Harvester Company 
of America, Inc. 





Compare these 


The New 


See it at 


information 



































This Pasian i Individual Thresh ey 


1020). SP 57; > G- dee oD: Se fe 3 >? 3 2 


- Whether you are a large or a small grain raiser, here is just the 
outfit that will make you independent of all the threshing drawbacks that 


spoil your profits and your temper, 


Clean grain and ALL of it, without operating breakdowns—that is the platform of 

t farms throughout the country, as well as 

on numerous Agricultural Experiment Farms and at State Agricultural Colleges, 
Gray quality and Gray performance are proven season after season. 

Built on perfected mechanical Mnes, the Gray eliminates every pound of un- 

rugge Transportation over 

It is an indispensable machine—under present- 


the Gray Individual Thresher. On the 









necessary weight, yet ig exceptionally strong and d. 
hilly country is safe and easy. 


day grain-raising conditions, And it is 


Thresher this year. 


Factory at Middletown Springs 


Not Expensive to Own and Run 


Write for our catalog, tell us how much grain you average and we'll suggest 
& proper outfit and quote @ price that will make you decide to have a Gray 


A. W. Gray’s Sons, Inc., Box A-2, ‘Poultney, Vt. 





















WELL ??avs° WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 


terms. Many styles and sizes forall purposes. 
Write for Circular 


Williams Bros., 436 W. State St., Hthaca, Wl. ¥. 












in colors explains 
how you can save 






















A back breaker for the 


) High Cost of Living $4.36 


Here's a good, durable, 
comfortable work shoe, 
Locally they would cost 
you not less than $7.00, 
perhaps more. Even in our 
chain stores the selling 
costs brings the price 
to $6.00. Buying b: 
mail does away w ith 
these expensive 
selling forces, high 
rents and al! other 
unnecessar 
overhead. Yo 
get the benefit. 





pod leather from top to 
bott Special tanning 
to ‘reais barnyard acids. 
Heavy soles 7 "oak tanned leath- 
nm. Spaci 
wear them al ‘the fi first day and you won't notice them. 
ou take no risk, simply send the cou . Shoes are 
arrival. If you like them > 
r ey. inch luding 
Laataes coupon today. 


er o., 36. New York City 

ir of Rambler on work shoes, I will At - 4 
on arrival, If shoes are not entirely satisfacto: ny Vea 

return them and you will refund money, including 

Name 


WALL PAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS Write for Free Sam- 








Cc Per ple Catalog of 100 new 
desigus and colorings. 

Roll Why use Paint when 98c 
will paper Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. high 


Martin Rosenberger, og, Rosenaémaen Bun ma 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 



























































































































Where our readers can find a quick market for 


anything and ererything that any Jarmer or other 
on may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
securing help or finding work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
peny each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 











COPY must be received Wedn ‘day to guar- 
antee insertion in 1 of the following week 
Advertisements FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY 


plants 


CABBAGE and_ cauliflower 
now), White Plume, 
» $2.50 
$1.75 for 500 


5,000,000 
lants. Celery 
finter Queen, G 
per 1000; re-roo 
Cabbage plants Fist ‘Dute h, Surehead, Copenhagen 
Market, Enkhuizen Glory, Danish B lthe ad and Savoy, 
1.75; re-rooted, $2 per 1000, $1.25 pe 500 Caul 

wer plants (re-rooted), Henderson's Snowball, $4.50 
per 1000 Piants shipped either by pafcel post or 
express All plants I Rave are very one and are the 
best plants I have ever grown or se : 
for free list of all plants PAUL F 
Morristown, N J 





grown Send 
hor HELLE, 





CABBAGE, SNOWBALL ¢ 
ery plants All varietie 
bead up if set out up to August 15, $1.5 
500, $1 Re-rooted Snowball Caulifiower 
1000; 500, $2.50; 100, $1 Re-ronted celery 
I'iume Winter Queen 
Pascal, $3 per 1000; 500, $1.75 i $1 Re-ro 


100, $1. Par ! Row HELE 
& BONS, Chester, N J. (Vegetable plants exclusively 
22 years.) 


STRAWBERRY 
ing. Pot grown 
next suminer., 


\ULIFLOWER 
cabbage plants 


and ec 
that will 
1000; 





igust and fall plant 
that will hear 
blackberry, dew- 
sragu rhubarb 
planting Cat 


d Ground, N Y. 





PLANTS f 
and runt plants 
Iso raspberry, 
currant grajn as 
Plants, roses, pansies, shrubs for fall 
alog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Go« 





Seardiess at 
Delaware 
$2.60 
direct 


SEED WHE At Extra Leap’s Prolific 
$4 per bush t; imsen clover, new crop 
grown, at $11.50 per bushel; winter rye seed, at 

r bushel Price t to change Seed 

rom the farm J Stockley, Del 


& subjec 


GOSLEE 





PLANTS—Danish Ball Head Flat 
Dutch, and ali leading varieties, $1.25 per 1000, $10 
for 10.000. Celery plants, leading varieties, $1.25 
per 1000. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


CABBAGE 





CABBAGE, brussels ee ale, 
asparagus, pans as lvia 


“Good 


CAULIFLOWER, 
kohi-rabi, parsley, 





ants Catelog freee HARRY L. Sau iRES 

round, N Y. 

ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMOTHY. Use a car my 
, ashes and get a catch, GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
borough, Ontario 





LIVE STOCK 


PIGS FOR SALE—Berkshire and Yorkshire cross 
or Chester and Yorkshire cross, barrows or sows. 
. thrifty, healthy, big-boned pigs, easy to feed, 
and growing. Protect your winter food supply with 
a pig that will make a real hog in five or six months. 
oy pigs, six to eight weeks old, $5: 70 pigs nine 

10 weeks old. $6; 45 pigs, 11 weeks old (extra 
ee). $7. © OD on approval. Reference, Waltham 
National Bank SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, 
Waltham. Maas. 


FOR SALE—Farmers, listen! Choice of two regis- 
tered May Rose Guernsey bull calves, 3 months old, 
at $75 Write i Pre. Half sister of one 
will be sold at ne ew York Guernsey breeders 
sale PINE RIDGE *y, AEM, Edgar 8. Payne, Penn 
Yan, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bulls, 10 months 
old. Dams prize winners in Holstein association 
with records up to 13.300 Ibs milk in 305 days 
Price $100 to $200. EARL J. SNYDER, West 
Danby. N Y 


REGISTERED DUROC GILTS, bred for September 
farrow; three for $125, $45 each. Special prices on 
service boars. LYMAN WEAVER, Bushford, N Y 


FOR SALE—30 
ewe, 10 Shorthorn bul 
CHARLEY MOORE. 














registered Shropshire rams and 
nd heifer, 3 Shepherd pups. 
Frazeysburg. O. 














FOR SALE—Pair horses, 3100 Ibs, six and eleven; 
md, kind, true; $425. WM H. GILMORE, King 
erry, N ¥. 

FOR SALE— registered Cotswold sheep and 
lambs. ewes and rams. IRVIN CONKLIN, Downs- 
ville, NY. 

PEDIGREED DUROC PIGS, $25, $30 pair. 
oe prepaid. STEPHEN KELLOGG, Burdette, 

y. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Single Comb White 
a and Rumpless. Our 1920 breeders for sale 
$2 $5 each. Write your wants. EMERY J 
DILLENBAC K, R D 3, Fort Plain, N Y. 


PRIL BLACK LEGHORN cockerels, 
BLIZABLTH DAVIS, Danville, Pa. 


WHITH LEGHORN CHICKS 
Pa 


“DOGS. RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALES, Collies, Old English Shepherd dogs. 

trained male dogs. brood matrons, puppies all ages 

100 for list of what you want. Ww. R. 
WATSON. Box 1903, Oakland, Ia. 





fine, $2. 





NELSON'S, Grove 











FOR SALE—Belgian hares, digreed, 7 months 
50, & months $3, 3 months $2 per pair. Also a 


ew matured does, 18 months; good mothers; 





$5 each. HENRY GAETGENS, Espyville Station, Pa. 
THE LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, ay 


offers some grand fox and rabbit hound pups. 
run this fall Satisfaction guaranteed. 

RED FOXES. State age. sex 
WILSON, Stephen Girard Bldg, 





and price w. C 
Philadelphia, Pa 





FOR SALE—Two thoro - gy grown female Aire 
dales DR JOHN R. BENTO Stevensville, M« 


CHAMPION WHITE 
kL. E. BENNETT, Route 1 


READ THE RABBIT JOURNAL, St 
Two years, $1: 2 


trial subscription, 2% 
PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


LETTERHBADS, ENVELOPES—write 
maid, showing latest ideas for 
‘OWIB, Beebeplain, Vt. 





COLLIE PUPS, $15, $25 
Hudson, N 





Francis, Wis 





PRINTED 
for free samples, post 
farmers. PRINTER 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECT acco un 3, notes, claims, anywhere 
charges unless we collect. MAY’S 
AGENCY, Somerset, Ky. 





WE 
world o 


‘ COL LECTION 





bicycle, almost new. 


FOR SALE—1 motorbike 
HARRY WHITTAKER, 


Quick buyer gets it for $28. 
R 1, Theresa, N Y. 


USED BELTING, 
shoe repairing leather. 
I. 





leather, rubber and canvas. Also 
MacWATTY BELTING co, 
Providence, R 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 
New York state, wants a man living in, and know- 
ing the farmers personally in several central New 
York counties to seil subscriptions and collect. Must 
have the best references and know the farmers in the 
section he wants to work. One having a horse pre- 
ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or 
part time if desired. This is pleasant and permanent 
work. Write for full particulars, and local interview 
will be arranged. Work starts at once. Addrese 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y. 


WANTFD, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 
scriptions and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST.”” This is a permanent position with regular 
weekly salary and expenses for the right man. Special 











A WEPKLY 








personal instruction given. Write full particulars, 
age, etc, today, as work starts at once. (Man with 
horse preferred. ) Address SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, ORANG E JUDD CO, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 

WANTED-—Good mill hand, first class butter and 
creamery man, farm hards, milkers for De Laval 
milking machines. Good positiong for the right kind 
of men on one of the largest and foremost com- 
mercial farms in New York state Good wages with 
fine board and lodging to single men, and good 
houses to married men. Address WHEATFIELD 
FARMS, R F D 14, La Salle, N Y. 











HUNDREDS U 8S government positions. Farmers, 
men, women, over 17, wanted. $140 month up. 
Common education eR Experience unneces- 
sary List positions ow open, free. Write imme- 
diately. ERANKLIN, INSTITUTE, Dept B 40, 
Rochester, N 

U 8 GOVERNMENT WANTS hundreds farmers, 
men, women, over 17 Pleasant positions. $150, 
$200 month Paid vacations. Experience unneces- 
sary. Common education. List positions free. Write 
immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, 
Rochester, N Y. 

WANTED—Reliable man to act as district super- 
intendent to book orders for fruit and ornamental 
trees, roses and shrubbery and engage sub-agents; 
exclusive territory; pay weekly. Apply at once. C. H. 


WEEKS NURSERY CO, Newark, New York State. 
FARM HANDS WANTED—We always have lots of 
good places at good wages. THE DUTCHESS EM- 
ceil OFFICE, 268 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, 
; Y. 








BOYS—Become automobile experts. $45 
— earning. Write i ANKL IN IN- 
814, Rochester, N 


MEN, 
week. Learn 
STITUTE, Dept B 


MEN, BOYS, become mote experts. 


learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN 
TUTE. Dept A 814, Rochester, N Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 





$45 week 
INSTI- 





WANTED—Matrons and assistant matrons, begin- 
ning salaries $74 and $52 a month and maintenance, 


Address N Y STATE REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN, 
Bedford Hills, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 
farm papers in New York state, a@ reliable man to 
solicit subscriptions at the t- meetings of the 
dairymen’s league and gran in his home town. 
Good pay. POSTOFFICE BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm papers in New 
York state wants to arrange with a reliable man to 
solicit subscriptions at their local county een 

















coming fall. Write full puecee to POSTOF 
BOX 191, Syracuse, N 

AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
CO, Dept 104, Amsterdam, N Y. 

AGENTS—Mason sold 18 sprayers and _ auto- 
washers one Saturday, profits $2.50 each. Square 
deal. Particulars fre. RUSLER COMPANY, Johns- 
town, O. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


17 cattle, 





tools, 


200 ACRE FARM, with 4 horses, 
close 


dairying section, 


crops. In world’s greatest 
RB R, all conveniences; machine-worked fields, 40-cow 
spring-watered pasture, big woodlot; fruit orchard ; 


7-room house, big basement barn, 
spring water, other buildings; to setttle affairs quickly, 
owner includes all livestock, complete machinery, 
tools, Ford automobile, etc; quick-action price $6000, 
only $2000 cash, balance easy terms. Details of this 
and smaller farm at $1400, “7 terms, page 32 
Strout’s Big Illustrated oft et Farm Bargains 33 
T FARM AGENCY, 1508 


300 sugar maples; 





States. Copy free. 
Nassau St, New York city. 

LAND FOR YOU—Some of the best land we have 
ever been able to offer is now available. Close to 


schools and churches, in Michigan's 
swamps or stones. Ra grain, 
$15 to $35 an acre in tracts 
Small down payment, easy 


towns, railroads, 
fruit belt. No 
fruit, stock or poultry. 
160 acres. 
y terms. This is your opportunity 
independent. We help settlers. Write for free book- 
let. SWIGART LAND CO, V1246 First National 
Bank Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


PRODUCTIVE Delaware river farm; 440 acres fine 
loam soil, excellent buildings, 75 cows, 18 pigs, 4 
horses, electric lights, tractor, plows,  harrows, 
wagons, sleighs, ete; 210 acres of watered pasture. 

big bargain. Write H. H. BOGART, Downeville, 








600 ACRES in northern Pennsylvania. Three sets 
of buildings; excellent sheep or cattle ranch. Price 
$10,000. Write for complete list of New York state 
farms for sale. MANDEVILLE REAL ESTATE 
AGENCY, INC, Dept 2 A, Olean, N Y. 


YOUR CHANCE to buy a 261 acre dairy farm in 
ue state of cultivation. Pleasantly located. Run- 

ing water, and buildings in best of repair. E. A. 
HOW ARD, ': ugle Bridge, N Y. 

FARM FOR SALE, 128 acres, well 


watered, orchard, 7 room_ house, barns, other 
buildings. Price $2000. EZRA RUMSEY. Newfield, 
N Y. 








oo soil, 





SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 
i country Write for free agricultural booklet. 
RD OF COMMERCE, Shawnee, Okla. 





Crops, stock and tools; 





ILLNESS FORCES SALE. 
gravel loam soll; beautiful honfe cheap for cash; 75 
acres, BOX 119, Cleveland, 

FLORIDA—Orange groves, homes, farms, invest- 
ments. If interested write W. D. EMPIE, Seward, 
N Y. 


and good stock firm. Peac. es $3.0@ 
4.25 p cra, huckleberries 15@25c p qt, 
blacks 20@30c, red raspberries 15@ 
20c p pt, sour cherries 18@25c p at, 
Md muskmelons $1.500@2.50 p stand- 
ard cra, early pears 7@9 p bbl, and 2 
@3.50 p bskt. 
Potatoes 

Acreage 85% of normal. With cool 
and moist weather normal crop should 
result.—[M. J. C., Kirkville, Onodaga 
Co, N Y. 

Acreage here under normal, growth 
good; yet some fields show poor stand 
due to hot, dry weather in spring.— 
([M. C. P., Rodman, N Y 

Very .favorable weather since plant- 
ing.—[F. G. S., Plymouth, Wayne Co, 
Mich. 

At New York, liberal arrivals noted 
from L I and further south, market 
active at a lower level of prices. Sales 
of L I potatoes largely $5@6 p bag, 
occasionally a premium, Jersey 5@6, 
eastern shore 6@6.50 sweet potatoes 
3.50@4.50 p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, a good outlet for de- 
sirable offerings, medium to heavy 
fowls 39@40c p Ib 1 w, broilers 45@ 
50c, fresh killed western fowls 37 @42c 
p lb dw, broilers 60@70c, spring 
ducks 35 @ 36c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, prices inclined to 
weakness under heavy offerings, espe- 
cially for everything lacking in qual- 
ity. Greens peas were lower at $1.50 
@2p bskt, string beans $1@1.50, beets 
7c @$1.25, carrots $1.25@2, LI cu- 
cumbers 50c@$1 p doz, cabbage $2@3 


p 100, cauliflower $1.50@3 p bbl, let- 
tuce $2@3, spinach 75c@$1.25, sum- 
mer squash $2 @2.50. 

Wool 


Continued dullness prevails in wool, 
and the trade is marking time. TEast- 
ern dealers in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia are willing to make only 
small advances on consignments of 

ool, claiming conditions are adverse 
to an early recovery. Owners of wool 
should not be stampeded. It is sim- 
ply a case of a neglected market 
which ought to right itself later in the 
season. Quotations are only nominal. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATEST A OTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Ibs -—Cattle—, -——Hogs—, -—Sheep— 

ey 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Chicago ...... 6.75 $18. 50 $15.75 $23.50 $9.50 $9.50 

New York ... 6.00 6.65 17.50 = 50 9.00 9.50 

> deese ° 18. 00 18. 50 16.50 23.75 9.50 10.50 

Pittsburgh .... 15.75 16.00 16.50 33. 50 9.50 10.50 

Kansas City .. 16.15 18.25 15.50 23.35 8.00 9.50 





At New York, receipts of cattle were 
very light and prices setady, later 
steres slow to 25c lower, at the 
close good steers firm, bulls and cows 
in better demand and strong. Com- 
mon to prime steers sold at $10@ P 4 
100 Ibs, bulls 6.50@10.50, heifers 7. 
@12. Calves active, demand brisk and 
prices advanced 1 on all grades. Com- 
mon to prime veals 17@21, culls 14@ 


Sheep were steady early, prime 
lambs firm, later sheep and good to 
prime lambs fairly active and strong, 
medium unchanged. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes) $6@9 p 100 lbs, yearlings 
9.50@12, comom to prime lambs 12@ 
17.50, culls 10@11. 

Hogs advanced a fraction and’ closed 
steady. Light to medium weight hogs, 
100 to 200 Ibs, $17.50 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
weights 16.50@16.75, pigs under 100 
Ibs 16.50@17. 

The Horse Market 

Offerings were light and consisted 
mostly of seasoned horses. Heavy 
drafters were almost nominal and 
firm. Fair to choice heavy drafters 
are quoted at $350@400 p head, and 
choice matched pairs would sell at 
much higher figures. Chunks 200@ 
250, second-hand general purpose 
horses 75@160, with old and imperfect 
horses at lower prices. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1920.... 56% 4 57 
1919.... 56% 53% 58 
1918.... “45% 43% 45% 
1917.... 41% 40 42 
1916.... 31% 31 29 
pe 29 25 

Butter 


At New York, more or less weak- 
ness has prevailed under increased ar- 
rivals from nearby and western 
creameries and liberal offerings of im- 
ported Danish still available. Fresh 
emy higher _than extra 55% @57c p_Ib, 
firsts 54@55c, state dairy 54@55c, 
Danish 53%@55c, Holland 52%@ 


53 %ec. 
Cheese 

At New York, offerings moderate, 
but ample, trade not particularly brisk 
or firm, Current makes of flats and 
twins 26% @28c p Ib, Y A 28% @29%c. 

The Milk Market 

Following financial difficulties last 
winter the Chemung Valley Dairy 
Products company; Inc, at Big Fats, 


' -Amefican Agriculturist, August %; 1920 


— = %, Oe 





N Y, has failed and gone into bank. 
ruptcy, owing some $45,000, mostly to 
farmers, for milk purchased. The com. 
pany had conducted a creamery and 
condensery at Big Flats for a number 
of years. 

At New York, demand brisk and 
surplus from out-of-town pcints has 
been shipped to this market wherever 
cans could be obtained, and manufac- 
turing virtually stopped. Sweetened 
condensed milk manufacturers are 
buying all they can get, this partly re- 
sponsible for the very healthy condi- 
tion of the market. The Aug rate for 
3% milk in 200-210-mile zone is $3.35 p 
yA Ibs, 3.6% milk is 3.59, and 4% milk 


3.73 


At Philadelphia, live fowls, not Leg- 
horns, 36@4l1c p lb, White Leghorns 
35 @ 36c, broiling chickens, colored = 
@48c White Leghorns 35@39c, egg 
49c p doz, cmy butter, extra 56%c > 
lb, cheese 27% @28c, potatoes $1@1.25 
P_ bskt, onions 35 @: ec cabbage 10a 
25c, lettuce 50c @ 1.2 25, spinach 50@ Tic, 
peas 50c@1.25, string beans 50c @ 1.71). 
apples 40c @1, blackberries 22@28c p 
qt, raspberries 12@1li7c p pt, huckle- 
berries 15@25c p qt, live steers 13.50 
@16.50 p 100 Ibs, hogs 17, winter bran 
54 @54.50 p ton, spring do 53@54, No 
2 white oats 1.183@1.45 p bu, No 1 yel- 

low corn 1.73. 


At Lancaster, Pa, 
market houses well 
buyers found more than sufficient 
fruits and vegetables. The continual! 
drop in potato prices caused nearby 
farmers to flood the markets with 
every potato of marketable -size, and 
prices slumped to $2 p bu. A norma! 
supply of shipped products of good 
quality had a tendency to force a gen- 
eral reduction in some raised prod- 
ucts. Cattle were dull, with an active 
demand only for choice steers. Cattle 
$12@16 p 100 Ibs, hogs 12@17.50, 
calves 14@19, wheat steady 2.50@2.75 
p bu, corn 1.50@1.80, oats 85 @S87c, po- 
tatoes 2@2.50, butter 54@0c p 1b, 
eggs 45@50c p doz. 


both curbs and 
patronized and 





Inaugurate Fruit Service 


The farm bureau federation, of 
which J. B. Pease of Lockport, N Y, 
is chairman, called meetings of fruit 
growers and county agents to discuss 
coming crops, costs of production and 
probable: price, It was unanimously 
requested that the federation circular- 
ize the apple growers in regard to the 
price they should have for apples 
based on costs and what they expect 
to pay for packing. The assistance of 
the New York college was obtained in 
getting out this questionnaire. 

Attention is called to wages pickers 
will be able to make for each day at 
different prices per barrel. Consider- 
ing 20 barrels a day an average pick- 
ing in a good crop, even at 25 cents a 
barrel a man would make a minimum 
wage of $5 a day. At 35 cents 20 bar- 
rels would make $7, 40 would make 
$14 a day. 

The federation will supply necessary 
funds to handle this work for the state 
as a whole, but growers interested in 
receiving the service will probably be 
asked to contribute to a special fund 
to handle the questionnaires, After 
considering the car-shortage problem 
the committee unanimously instructed 
Mr Pease to confer immediately with 
railroad officials demanding action to- 
ward securing necessary refrigerator 
cars tohandle the peach and other fruit 
and vegetable crops. If neceessary he 
was instructed to go to Washington 





Trespass Plank in Platform 


Farmers at the republican conven- 
tion at Saratoga, N Y, last week shoved 
the following plank into the state plat- 
form: 

We favor legislation which will fully protect 
privately owned lands from trespass. 

It now behooves every farm owner 
in New York state to get back of his 
representative at Albany and demand 
that legislation go through next win- 
ter, which will fully protect him from 
the inroads of trespassers and poach- 
ers. As recently pointed out in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, farmers have never 
before accomplished as much in shap- 
ing the trend of politics as this year. 
It is none too early in the season to 
get your neighbors and yourself busy 
on this troublesome matter of trespass. 





Coming Events 


International apple shippers, Chicago, Ml, Aug 10-13 


General Farm Meetlags 


Farmers’ commission house, Eastoort, L 1, Aug 10 
New York state fair, Sept 13-18. 
American poultry assn, Kansas City, Yo. 
Summer school, Morgantown, W Va 
N_Y state potato assn, Cortland, N Y. a 
Vegetable growers’ assn of Amer, Columbus, 0. 
Aug 25-28. 
Pomona picnic, Pitman, N J, Aug 11-13. 
Horse assn of America, New York, Nov 15-20. 
National horse show, New York, Nov 15- _ 
Oneida Co farmers’ picnic, Rome, N Y, Aug 19 
=, and Vt Guernsey breeders’ picnic, Glens Falls, 
. Aug 7> 
Breeders’-grangers’ picnic, West Chester, pa Aug 23. 
Sixth nat tractor show, Colum O, Feb 7-12. 
N Y state potato assn, Cortland, = yo 6-7. 
Amer poultry assn, Kansas City, Mo, Aug io- 14. 
Dairy cattle congress, Waterloo, Ia, Sept 27-Oct 3. 
Inter Belgian horse show, Waterloo, Ia, Sept 27- 
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A Stirring Story of Mystery and Romance 
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By F. RONEY WEIR 
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to 
llI—The Green-eyed Monster 
HE Watson hay was cut and 
j cocked. Part of it had been 
cut with a hired mowing 
machine, the rest, the greater part 


over that portion of the marsh too wet 
to allow of horses being used, by the 
weary scythe of the old farmer. Gar- 
net had helped with the cocking, and 
now it was to be stacked. 

Terence jubilant at the thought of 
drawing hay with Garnet, was doomed 
to be disappointed. The morning 
chores were done, breakfast finished, 
and the team hitched to the wagon 
whereon he and Watson had labor- 
jously mounted the hay rack, when 
Art Honeywell appeared. Terence 
had gathered up the lines, and Garnet 
was coming. He saw her at the shed 
door pause a moment to leave instruc- 
tions with the family about the new 
chicks which were to be looked after. 
She was fastening her old straw hat 
into place by means of straightened 
out hair pins stuck through her thick 
braids. 

Then Art Honeywell came down the 
path with Watson and swung himself 
up beside Terence. Garnet came trip- 
ping down expecting to go afield with 
the team, 

“Hello Garnet,” called Art Honey- 
well—he had not yet deigned to give 
Terence good morning—‘“well, you’ve 
lost your job. I’m going to pitch hay 
in your place today.” 

“Why, that’s nice’ she smiled up at 
him, and a fierce jealousy tugged at 
Terence Luby’s heart. What a smile 
that was of Garnet’s. A young girl 
had no business smiling at men like 
that. There was something inviting, 
daring, in such a smile. And yet he 
remembered it as charming when be- 
stowed upon himself the day before, 
as she leaned from her mare to him 
by the roadside. 

“Art says he can help us out through 
stackin’,” Watson announced in’ 
pleased surprise. 

“I thought you folks was lookin’ 


for another hand.” 
“We were, but we didn’t manage 
to get another, and so we couldn’t 


manage the third team. That left me 
out, and I thought if you needed a 
hand I would give you a week, as long 
as I could as well as not.” 

Watson expressed his gratitude, 
but his bewilderment was still appar- 
ent. 

Was there or was there not an air 
of proprietorship about Art when he 
addressed the girl? Terence could not 
determine. 

“Yes you can take a vacation for the 
rest of hayin’,” Honeywell announced 
to Garnet. “Handling hay is too 
heavy for a little thing like you. You 
can take a rest, heh?” 


“Yes I'll rest—hoeing potatoes.” 
She laughed. Terence had never 
heard her laugh before. It was mu- 
sic. It was like the blackbird’s song, 
from the throat, gurgling, natural, 
mirthful—and charming because in- 
frequent. Almeda’s high metallic 


— broke forth at every other sen- 
nce, 

Watson directed them where to be- 
gin gathering up the hay, and they 
drove away together—deadly enemies 
—in the dewy, misty fragrance of the 
marshes. Neither one of the men took 
any trouble to disguise his dislike for 
his companion. A triumphant, remi- 
hiscent smile hovered about Honey- 
Well’s mouth, the smile of a lover who 
has but just looked into the eyes of 
his sweetheart. 

: Well, what did it matter? Terence 
kept reminding himself over and over 
comin that the affairs of these rustic 
overs were nothing to him. He was 
here because the prairies and marshes 
Were sweet and he was sorry for Wat- 
os not because a strange, mysterious 
ittle gypsy had leaned to him and 
smiled from her perch upon a grey 
mare's back. 


“Give me that fork!” Honeywell’s 


‘one was decidedly peremptory. Ter- 
ad poised the fork and for an in- 
‘tant the prehistoric instinct of the 


fave-man moved him to send it quiv- 
‘ring into the flesh of his enemy. He 
‘ompromised by driving it into the 
Peaty sround at Honeywell’s feet. 

Say! Is that the way you hand a 
fork to a man?” 

“Sometimes.” 
_ “Sometimes! 
times 
nig} 


Well, don’t let them 
be numerous around here! You 
&h< of struck my foot!” 
voit. too good a shot for that,” 
tet hsafed Terence nonchalantly, and 
_ made ready to take care of the 
: st hay cock which was coming up 
early all at once under the impetus 


of He neywell’s knotty muscles. 
rhaps if Terence had been allowed 


Px 
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a little more time for his loading he 
might not have made a failure of it. 
As it was, he put in a strenuous quar- 
ter of an hour fighting to keep from 
being smothered in hay. It was not 
a well-balanced load, and the inevi- 
table happened. When half way to 
the barn where Watson waited to be- 
gin the stack the structure toppled 
and slid to the ground. Terence's 
arms were aching, his heart seething 


with anger; but he was beginning to 
see through his enemy's game, And 
the first requisite for victory over 


Honeywell himself well 
hand. 

Honeywell’s howl of disdain sound- 
ed over the marsh. The disaster had 
-occured in full view of the house. 
Undoubtedly the feminine portion of 
the Watson family had witnessed it 
and were cackling over the misad- 
venture—Garnet as well as the others. 
Only Garnet would not cackle; but 
Garnet would laugh and deem a man 
who could not load hay a fool. 

“T’ve pitched that hay once, and 
now you can take a turn,” announced 
Honeywell. 

Terence took the fork in silence and 
pitched up the hay. 

Honeywell had plenty of time to 
build his load and did build it beauti- 
fully and securely, with well squared 
corners and properly balanced sides. 
And thus they rode home to Watson. 

While Terence unloaded and Wat- 
son stacked, Honeywell sauntered in- 
to the house for a drink, but from the 
sundry squeals of merriment proceed- 
ing from the north kitchen window 
Terence judged Honeywell was out- 
doing himself in his description of the 
accident. 


was keep in 


Suddenly, away beyond the west 
orchard, in the potato patch,” he 
caught sight of a rusty straw hat 


which rose and fell, and moved slow- 
ly forward as.its owner hoed the po- 


tatoes. At least Garnet had not 
joined in the laugh against him that 
time. 

“Mr. Watson, I find this man can 


load hay better than I can. Does it 
make any difference to you if I pitch 
while he loads?” asked Terence. 

“No, no, not a mite! Not a mite,” 
said Watson, “just arrange that to 
suit yourselves.” 

“IT don’t think I’d ought to charge 
old Watson for this kind of work,” 
jibed Honeywell from his perch on 
the load, “I have to rest so much.” 

“Suit yourself about that,” returned 
Terence, leisurely lifting the last fork- 
ful of the load, “suit yourself.” 

“T’d hate to pay a man going wages 
and have him pitch hay the way you 
pitch it.” 

“And yet you offered me more than 
going wages, if you remember.” 

Honeywell glared down at him, and 
Terence recognized the cave-man’s 
instinct rampant in Honeywell as it 
had been in himself. But the time 
was too far removed from the day of 
the cave-man to allow of stabbing an 
enemy to death with a hay fork, and, 
as with Terence, the impulse passed. 

Mr. Watson said I'd better stay 
right here in the field—that the loader 
usually pitched the hay to the stacker.” 

“Well, I suppose you knew that be- 
fore, didn’t you?” 

“No this is my ffrst day in a hay 
field, as you have probably guessed.” 

“Well, I can’t deny I surmised some- 
thing of the kind. What has been 
your line of work heretofore?” 
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“Not haying,” Terence answered 
shortly. 


‘Not haying? Yet you come along 


dressed in a harvester’s clothes and 
hire out to old Watson for a farm 
hand!” 


Terence threw himself down on the 
shady side of the haycock and grinned 
up at Honeywell without replying. 

“Say!’’ Honeywell had started the 
horses, “remember what I said over at 
the old Tavern the other day? Well, 
I think so yet!” 

Terence only lay and grinned. 

By dint of the rest between loads 
Terence managed very well, although 
the sun grew fearfully hot, the breeze 


died away entirely, and the marsh 
odors rose stiflingly. 
When they came in at noon Ter- 


ence imagined there had been an extra 
effort made in the matter of dinner 
because of the presence of a Honeywell. 
There was a fresh cloth and a fresh 
loaf, a shortcake made of wild straw- 
berries of Emmie Potter’s gathering; 
there were green peas and tiny new 
potatoes, cottage cheese and golden 
honey. But Garnet did not come in 
until just as the team pulled out for 
the hay field again. 

Terence was glad rather than sorry. 
Over and over again during that hot 
afternoon he lay upon the hay trying 
to decide whether, if a girl were in love 
with a neighbor, she would come to 
dinner when she knew he would be 
present, or whether she would stay 
away. Along about the last load he 
decided she would stay away; that 
it was proof positive of the girl's inter- 
est in the neighbor—her staying away. 
She would be dusty and toilworn and 
weary and hungry, and her natural 
vanity would forbid her submitting 
herself to the eyes of her lover in such 
a plight. Terence went to supper ina 
grey mist of gloom. 

Garnet ate supper with the _ rest, 
and most of Honeywell’s conversation 
was directed to her, 

During that meal Terence made a 
few discoveries. One was that what 
he had taken to be shyness in Garnet 


was not shyness at all, but a protec- 
tive reserve which she wore like an 
armour. She was witty and apt in 


her replies to Honeywell’s not overly 
refined sallies. She did not, like 
Almeda, Mrs Potter and Emmie, 
laugh at all his jokes. If they were fun- 
ny, as some of them were she laughed. 

Terence slept poorly that night, He 
ascribed his broken rest to aching. 
overworked muscles; but he found, 
during the watches of the hot June 
night, the one recurring question of 
his mind to be, ‘‘Does she love him, or 
does she not?’ There was no longer 
any question in regard to Honeywell's 
attitude toward Garnet; he loved her, 
but until a possible rival appeared had 
not acknowledged his love even to 
himself. Not a bad sort in his way; 
one of the well-to-do of the commu- 
nity, he had not been in haste to cap- 
ture the heart of a nameless little 
foundling. In fact, Terence could im- 
agine his fighting the sentiment. But 
whether according to Garnet’s wish or 
against it, Arthur Honeywell was en- 
amoured of her. 

The following days were 
Honeywell took another tack with 
Terence. He tried conciliation and 
Terence very politely seconded his ad- 
vances toward friendship, up to the 
point of exchanging confidences, There 
he stopped short and knew he had 
gained a signal victory over his enemy. 
Honeywell’s unappeased curiosity and 
unfounded suspicions were becoming a 
positive pain to him. At the end of 
the week he pocketed his wage and 
left for home no wiser as to the pri- 
vate history or previous condition of 
servitude of Watson’s hired man than 
he had been that first day at the old 
Shaw Tavern. 

Terence on the 
wiser in many matters, 
formation came to him inadvertently 
Saturday night, when the last hay- 
stacks were complete. 

It was a white moonlight night of 
mosquitoes and frog songs and fire- 


easier. 


other hand, was 
One bit of in- 






























Showing Detail Stitch of Knitted Scarf Shawl 




































































































































lor Cool Summer Evenings 
[See directions on Page 2.] 





flies; a night too full of the pulsing 
meanings of youth to be altogether 
wasted in slumber, especially as the 
following day would be a day of rest. 

Terence stepped softly from his loft 
down a little steep stair, through a 
dark entry where the men hung their 
coats and set’ their extra boots, 
through the shed room, and down the 
path to the barn. He had in mind to 
follow the hay road which passed be- 
hind the barn where it forked to the 
left and right. The right led to the 
marsh where he had pitched hay every 
day since he had been a member of 
the Watson household; the other wan- 
dered away to the west fields of oats 
and wheat which were ready even now 
for the harvest. He wished to see them 
under the full moon, wide and yellow 
and silent, and this would be his last 


chance, for Monday morning would 
see them cutting the oats, weather al- 
lowing. 

The light still burned in the north 


kitchen window. Grandma Winslow, 
or Garnet, or both perhaps were look- 
ing after belated culinary matters; it 
was sure to be one or the other, when 
extra work was to be done. 

At the corner of the granary Ter- 
ence paused to view the picture made 
by the full moon above the little house 
with its window alight, its backing of 
black orchard trees to the east, its 
pump, and path to the barn and gran- 
ary in the foreground, 

The fragrance of the new haystacks 
was in the air; their shadows lay black 
along their sides. From the stable 
came the rattle of halters and the con- 
tented sound of chanking; from the 
hen-roost an occasional sleepy protest 
against crowding. Rover, who, in the 
short time of Terence’s residence had 
put him upon trial, passed judgment 
and settled into enduring friendship 
with him, had reluctantly left the shed 
room to follow him in his wanderings. 
He slumped at Terence’s feet, yawned, 
sighed and stretched his nose upon his 
paws. It had been a hard day fora 
dog: eight gophers and two snakes, 
not to mention a good hour and a half 
of howling at some imaginary enemy 
whom nobody but himself could dis- 
cover. But he was a dog to do his 
duty, no matter how tired he might be. 

Terence was likening the picture be- 
fore him to a painting he had seen of 
a similar subject, to the discredit of 
the work of art, when the light in the 
kitchen window went out, It took 
something from the whole; that yellow 
gleam with its suggestion of humble 
human industry was the touch of con- 
trast needed to perfect the allurement 
of orchard shadows and the wide 
reaches of fields under the moon. 
Then Terence was aware that a figure 
moved noiselessly down the path and 
disappeared in the granary. There was 
no mistaking the gliding motion—the 
way of getting over ground swiftly, yet 
without effort. It was Garnet, but why 
had she stolen to the barn at that time 
of night? She had her reasons, of 
course, and whatever they were they 
were good reasons, not to be gainsaid 
by him. He would follow out his in- 
tentions and go on to the fields where 
he had been going in the first place, 
but he knew he should not be able to 
experience the same esthetic delight in 
the spectacle which might have been 
possible before this adventure. What 
was the strange attraction this gir! 
possessed -for him—had _ possessed 
from the moment her eyes first met 
his there at the Haskins’ Corner; a lit- 

[To Page 20.] 
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—when “delicious and re- 
freshing”’ mean the most. 
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liberal Easy 
pilan—the most liber 


offered on a high grade bicycle. 
ACTORY TO WIDER prices 


NINE MONTHS TO PAY 














F 
gave ou money, We make our 
cycles in our own new if 
fac and sell direct to you. We § 


petrse quality in them and our # 
cycles must satisfy you. 

44 STYLES, 
to choose from in our famous 
RANGER line. Send for big, 
beautiful catalog. 

Many parents advance the 
fret payment and energetic boys 
by odd jobs—paper routes, deliv- 
ery for stores, etc., @ the bicycle 
money to meet the small Payments. \\ 

DELIVERED FREE on Approval and 30 N 
DAYS TRIAL. Select the bicycle you want 

terms that suit you--cash or easy payments. 

IRES wheels and parts for ail bicycles—at half 
. usual prices. SEND NO MONEY but write 
today for the big new catalog, ices and terms. 


MEAD Sta cms: 
“STAMMERING 


ifs Guse and Gre ** 


You can be quickly cured, Send 10 cents for 288 
page cloth bound book on Stammering and Stut 
tering. It tells how I cured myself after Stam 
mering and Stuttering for 20 years. Benjamin 

Bogue, 5100 Bogue Bullding, Indianapolis, ind. 


SAVE SUGAR 


by drying this summer's crop v. 8. 
Cook-Stove Drier dries all kinds of 
fruit. berries and vegetables In 
dorsed by the Agricultural Dept. of 
the U. & Government, which is 
using them for training fn home economics 
and conservation of Foods. Guaranteed to 
ive satisfaction. Write for Circulars and 
farther information. Agents Wanted. 
AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 

Box B, Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 65 Lakeside Buliding, CHICAGO 
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We will Consider 


Loan Applications 


"THE DEMAND for loans 

exceeds the money sup- 
ply. We will, however, 
gladly consider applica- 
tions from New YorkState 
farmers in the order of 
application and in such 
amounts as availablefunds 
permit. 


Particulars upon request. 
Farmers Fund, Inc. 


M. W. Cole, President. 
Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


































Daily Sailings 
from Pier 31, N. R. 


West 132nd St., half hour later 
(Daylight Saving Time.) 


Express Freight Service. 


Phone Canal 9000. 





HUDSON RIVER 





(at Desbrosses mee 6«P.M.& 
7 P. M. 
Sundays and Holidays 6 P. M. & 9 P. M. 


Due Albany 6 o'clock following morning. 
Troy 7.15 A. M. Direct rail connections at 
Albany to all points North, East and West. 
Autos Carried. 


Hudson Navigation Company 
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Matters of interest to young and old 








About Enuresis 


BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


HIS is tne name applied to lack of 
| control! of urination in childhood, 
whether by day or night. It is far 
more common in the night, however, 
and is generally known as ‘“bed-wet- 
ting.”” The conditions that give rise to 
lack of control during the aay are usu- 
ally more serious and are not consid- 
ered in this article. Children suffering 
from daytime incontinence should be 
taken to a physician for examination 
and necessary treatment, 

Inability to control urine is natural 
in infants, but daytime control should 
be established at eighteen months if 
the child has had proper training, and 
after the second year, if the child is 
lifted and placed upon the toilet twice 
every night there should be no bed- 
wetting. In most cases, the urine ac- 
cumulates and escapes in a full fast 
flow. This is not as serious from the 
point of cure as the cases, fortunately 
less common, where the urine dribbles 
or flows a little at a time. The latter 
shows bladder weakness. 

Various conditions induce bed-wet- 
ting. Among the most common are 
local irritation through lack of clean- 
liness or the presence of pinworms, or 
the extreme acid or alkaline character 
of the urine. Diseases of the general 
system, such as tuberculosis, syphilis, 
or inflammation of the digestive tract 
may cause it, as may also improper 
feeding or bad hygienic surroundings 
Adenoids or enlarged tonsils are also 
held responsible in some cases. Habit 
has a large share in keeping it up for 
a time after the direct cause has been 
removed or cured, This must be ex- 
pected. Underneath all these causes 
lies a nervous tendency in the child’s 
nature. 

It reasons out this way: A child is 
a very delicately balanced little organ- 
ism with the nervous system on a 
“hair trigger’’ so to speak, and liable 
to explode at any moment. A good il- 
lustration of this is the proneness of 
children to high fever and convul- 
sions, which, while bad enough, do not 
signify nearly as much as the same 
things would if in an adult. This mat- 
ter of control of urination is directly 
under controt of the central nervous 
system, consequently any and all of 
the things that send the nerves of 
childhood on a tangent affects this 
control first of all. 

Boys and girls are equally subject to 
bed-wetting, although by reason of the 
girls’ more emotional nature and the 
more rugged life of the boys, it is like- 
ly to last longer with the girls. It may 
continue from infancy, but is more apt 
to begin about the fifth year, and last 
from two to seven years, at longer or 
shorter intervals. Any nervous upset 
or any illness is enough to bring it on, 
after months of freedom. Cases after 
puberty are rare, but relapses do oc- 
cur even then. 

In treatment one thing must always 
be borne in mind, The child is not to 
blame, and is not to be blamed, This 
is mighty hard for an overworked 
mother to realize, as she contemplates 
the additional washing and trouble 
which this habit brings upon her, yet 
it is true in practically all cases. There 
are two reasons why the child must 
not be scolded or punished, not only 
because it is a matter of simple jus- 
tice, but because it is not good policy, 
since dread of punishment for doing it 
makes bed-wetting more likely to hap- 
pen. 

Look for all causes that may be at 
the root of the matter, including ill- 
ness, anemia, nervous disposition, local 
irritation, seat or pinworms, and in the 
case of boys adherent foreskin. Have 
the urine analyzed. If highly acid, 
give more sugar and starch in the diet, 
and less meat and eggs. Also potas- 
sium citrate may be given in three- 
grain doses daily to a child of three 
years. If the urine is alkaline, reverse 
the diet, giving less sugar and starchy 
foods and more meat and eggs. Alsoa 
child three years of age may take two 
grains of benzoic acid three times a 
day for alkaline urine. These are the 
doses recommended by Dr Graham, 
the children’s specialist. If the urine 
is scanty, increase the fluids; if, as is 
more likely, there is a large amount, 
restrict the amount of fluid taken. 

In addition there are certain meas- 
ures that will benefit almost all cases. 
Bland, simple diet, with no tea, coffee, 
or spices, Little salt. A light even- 
ing meal and no fluids after four p m. 
(This is a hard rule for children in 
hot weather, and most mothers will 
temper it with mercy). Bowels kept 
open at all times and no constipation 
allowed. Have the child urinate the 
last thing before going to bed, and 
wake it for that purpose when you go 
later. “Most bed-wetting occurs in the 
first hours of profound sleep, the next 

tin the early morning after ac- 
lation during the night, There- 
= 
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fore if you wake in the night, lift the 
child. In most cases it will go to 
sleep immediately. 

Other methods are to raise the foot 
of the bed by wooden block under the 
legs, and to prevent the child from 
lying on the back by tying a towe! 
around the waist with a huge knot jp 
the back. 

If the child is anemic, give it plenty 
of milk and green vegetables and an 
iron tonic if necessary. Almost al) 
children who wet the bed are nervous 
and need quiet and freedom from teas. 
ing, from too much wild play, and 
from close confinement in the school- 
room. 

The mental method of treatment 
has done wonders in this as in other 
departments of child-training where 
the mothers have grasped its possibili- 
ties and have understood how to use 
it. As the child goes to sleep, sit by 
the bed, quietly talking to it to the 
effect that the habit can be overcome 
and soon will be, to the great happi- 
ness of both of you, that the child wil; 
waken and attend to its need or call 
you, that success will soon come and 
relief from the habit that causes you 
both so much trouble—and so on along 
those lines, never blaming or forhid- 
ding, but always in the affirmative and 
in the words of encouragement and 
success. 

Dr Mellen will answer health questions by 
mail, if self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
inelosed. Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
torial Department, American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 


Knitted Scarf Shawl 


[See illustration on Page 19.] 

A soft wool scarf or shawl is the 
most comfortable and handy things 
imaginable to cuddie up in on a cool 
summer evening on the veranda or 





any time when such a garment is 
needed. It can be made of Saxony or 
zephyr or even germantown, if a 


heavier wrap is desired. 

Cast on 82 st (stitches), k (knit) 
across plain for 20 rows (10 ribs), al- 
ways slipping the first st at beginning 
of every row. 11th row—SI1 1, k °), * 
k 2 tog (together), repeat from * to 
within 10 st of end of row, kK these 
plain. 12th row—S1 1, k 9, k the thread 
running between the last of the 10 just 
knitted and the next st, * and k the 
next st (which is on the left-hand 
needle), thus getting back the original 
number of st, repeat from *, k the last 
10st. 13th row—kK across plain. 14th 
row—SI1 1, k 9, p (pur!) to last 10 st, k 
these plain. 15th row—Repeat from 
llth row and end as begun with 2 
rows of plain knitting. 

Finsh each end with a crocheted 
edge, thus: D ec (double crochet) in 
first 2 st, ch (chain) 3, miss 2 st, de 
in next 2 st, repeat for entire end and 
tie into each loop of 3 ch three or more 
strands of wool 8 or more inches long 
according to weight of fringe pre- 
ferred.—[Sara Leigh. 

The Horse Thief 
[From Page 19.] 
tle ignorant country girl, undoubtedly 
promised to the big bully of a neigh- 
bor. 

“I wish I knew,” he muttered aloud, 
and started, for the girl stood con- 
fronting him, 

She, too, seemed startled—breath- 
less. 

“What are you dong here?” she de- 
manded peremtorily. 

“I?” He parried, “if it comes to 
that, what are you doing out here at 


the barn at this time of night? Did 
you come out as I did, to see the 
moon?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“But I want to see it from the fields 


—away out yonder in the oats—” 

“Hush!” she warned, “don’t talk so 
loud; Roxana will hear us; her win- 
dow faces this way.” 

“Come with me.” , 

“No,, no,” she protested, but he 
caught her hand, and her protest was 
merely verbal she was running by his 
side lightlysilently, like a little shadow. 

Suddenly she freed herself and dart- 
ed ahead. The road turned a corner 
of the pasture fence where high resi 
weeds and hazel brush grew, and he 
lost sight of her: but he would not 
call, he would capture her—little wild 
daring gypsy that she was. 

He plunged forward. The road led 
to the north a few hundred yards. 
then turned west again running up 2"4 
down over meadow hummocks, the 
fields of grain on one side, the marshes 
upon the other. He stopped and lis- 
tened, but the only sound he heard 
was the pounding of his own heart. 
She might be hiding among the clumps 
of hazel brush; she might be creeping 
through the standing grain, Where’ er 
she. was, she had dared him to catch 
her, and catch her he would, if he ™@" 
all night. 

[To Be Continued Next Week.) 
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Tried and Tested Recipes 
Hot Buns 


Ingredients One yeast cake, 1 cup 


milk, 1 tablespoon sugar, 3% cups 
sifted flour, % cup butter, % 
cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup rai- 
sins, ™ teaspoon sugar in luke- 


warm milk, add 1% cups flour to 
make sponge, beat until smooth, cov- 
er, and Jet rise until light in warm 
place free from draft, about 1 hour. 
Add butter and sugar creamed, egg 
well beaten, raisins which have been 
floured, rest of flour, or enough to 
make a moderately soft dough, and 
salt. Turn on board, knead lightly, 
place in greased bowl. Cover and set 
aside in a warm place until double in 
pulk, which should be in about 2 
hours. Shape with hand into medium 
sized round buns, place in well- 
greased shallow pans about 2 inches 
apart, cover, let rise again about 1 
hour or until light. Glaze with egg 
white diluted with water. With a sharp 
knife cut across on top of each. Bake 
x) minutes. Just before removing 
from oven brush with sugar moistened 
with water. While hot fill cross with 
plain frosting.—[Mrs A. P, 

Bran Rolls 

To a quart of new, warm milk add 
1 scant teaspoon salt, 1 cup of bran, 
¥% cup sugar, % o fa cake of yeast, 
dissolved in a little lukewarm water, 


and flour enough to make a stiff 
dough. When risen to double size, 
mold and roll to 1 inch in thickness 
and spread with melted butter. Place 
biscuits in a warm place, and when 
risen to double size, bake.—[A. G. 





Delicious Gingerbread 

Bring 1 cup molasses to the boiling 
point, then add 1 cup brown sugar and 
% cup butter, 2 tablespoons ginger 
and a very scant teaspoon salt. When 
this has boiled nearly to the candying 
point, stir in 1 teaspoon soda, and set 
aside to cool. When nearly cold, add 
1 cup buttermilk and the yolks of 2 or 
3 eggs beaten light and about 3 cups 
flour, Lastly, fold in the whites of the 
eges whipped stiff. Put into well 
greased pan and bake in a very mod- 
erate oven. This gingerbread requires 
slow baking.—[N. E. L 

Ginger Snaps 

Those who favor crisp cookies 
should try these ginger snaps: Two 
cups molasses, 1 cup shortening, % 
teaspoon soda, 1% teaspoon ginger, % 
teaspoon salt, flour enough to make a 
stiff dough. Cream the shortening, add 
molasses. Beat thoroughly. Add gin- 
ger and salt sifted with some of the 
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For the Inner Man 
Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 














fiour, Add soda dissolved in 1 table- 
spoon hot water. Add enough flour to 
knead hard. Roll thin. Cut with or- 
dinary sized cutter. Place on sheet 
iron pans so that they will not touch 
each other. Bake in a moderate oven. 
If dough is chilled after cookies are 
cut, they will be more crisp.—[A. S. B. 


Eggless Chocolate Cake 

Stir up 1 teaspoon soda with 1 cup 
of sour milk, add 1 cup sugar, 3 table- 
spoons cooking oil and 2 cups of flour 
sifted with % cup cocoa and % tea- 
spoon salt. Mix well and then add l 
teaspoon vanilla extract. Bake in a 
medium oven.—[Mrs H. F. G. 


Kedgerec 
Pick into small pieces any left-over 
fish, enough to make 1 cupful. Boil 
% cup of well washed rice until done. 
Meit 2 tablespoons butter in a pan and 


fry a small, finely minced onion in this 
until light brown. Then add the cup 
of fish, the boiled rice, 1 well-beaten 
egg, and salt and pepper to taste. 
When done, put into a hot dish and 
sprinkle with a hard-boiled egg, 
chopped fine. Garnish with parsley.— 
[J. B. S. 


Muflins 


Ingredients: One tablespoon butter, 
melted; 1 egg. 1 pint milk, 3 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
little salt, and 4 cup sugar. Bake in 
moderate oven.—[Mrs L. G. B, 


Peanut Butter Muffins 


Ingredients: One-half cup peanut 
butter, % cup sugar, 1 egg. % cup 
milk, 1% cups flour sifted with 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder. Mix in order 
given. This makes 10 muftins.—[Mrs 
L. G. E. 

















Here’s a Delicious Orange-Lemon Meringue Pie 


Line a deep pie pan with pie crust, prick the entire surface with a fork and bake in a 


hot oven. 


and two-thirds cup sugar. 


Add half cup water and one-third cup flour. 
time to the boiling juice and cook 10 minutes after it thickens. 


Cool and fill with the following: Cut two oranges in halves and squeeze the juice 
and as much of the pulp as possible into a large cup. 
this and add a teaspoonful of grated orange rind. 
cup more water and place over the fire in a double boiler. 


Squeeze the juice of one lemon into 
Fill up the cup with water. Add a half 
Cream together two egg yolks 
Add a little at a 
While the mixture is boiling 


beat the two egg whites to a stiff foam, add a little at a time two level tablespoons powdered 


sugar and half teaspoon vanilla extract. 


Beat several minutes. 


Turn the hot orange mixture 


into the baked shell, spread over at once the egg meringue and place in a moderate oven about 


10 minutes, or until the top is delicately browned. The oven must not be too hot. 


cold.—[L. W. M 


Serve 





21 
Sauce to Serve with Meats 





With the cheaper cuts of beef— 
Tomato sauce. 
Creole sauce. 
Carrot sauce. 
Horseradish sauce. 
Chili sauce. 
Worcestershire sauce. 
Extract of beef gravy. 
With the cheaper cuts of pork— 
Chili sauce. 
Tomato sauce. 
Ketchup. 
Curry sauce. 
Apple sauce. 
Parsley sauce. 
Sliced pineapple. 
With the cheaper cuts of mutton— 
Caper sauce. 
Mint sauce. 
Pepper sauce. 
Orange sauce. 
Chili sauce. 
Currant jelly. 











Celery Soup 

3o0il 2 pounds of beef shank the day 
before. Let get cold and skim off the 
grease. To the soup stock add 1 good- 
sized stalk of celery thoroughly cleaned 
and cut up in half-inch pieces. Cook 
until tender, then add 1 quart of scald- 
ed milk and thicken with 2 large table- 
spoons flour moistened with a little 
water. Do not boil any longer than 
necessary after adding flour. Add the 
seasoning last of all.—[N. M. P. 

Stuffed Potatoes 

Bake good sized potatoes, cut in two 
and scoop out the insides, being care- 
ful to keep the skins whole, Mash the 
potato, mix with a lump of butter, 
some hot milk, salt and pepper to 
taste, and a well-beaten egg. Fill this 
mixture into the skin “cups” and re- 
turn to the oven to brown. Serve hot. 


Stuffed Bacon or Ham Slices 

Make a moist bread dressing. Place 
one heaping teaspoon on the narrow 
end of a slice of ham or bacon; roll 
the slice around the dressing and 
fasten with a toothpick or small skew- 
er. Broil, turning frequently to brown 
on all sides, or fry in pan, turning to 
cook evenly on all sides and basting 
with the drippings. 


Bread Dressing—Two and one-half 
cupfuls bread crumbs, 1 egg, 3 table- 
spoons chopped green pepeprs, % cup 
chopped celery. Mix to moisten, Cut 
the vegetables very fine; mix the 
crumbs, celery, green pepper and 
slightly beaten egg, add seasoning and 
milk to moisten; let stand until the 
bread is soft. 











of water. 














removing the skins. 
than paring and less wasteful. 
the fruit—that next the skin. 


Dissolve half a can of BABBITT’S Concentrated LYE 
and half an ounce of alum in nine gallons of cold water 
2s and boil in an iron kettle. 

SA basket or cheesecloth, in this hot solution for one 





HENEVER you prepare peaches for can- 
ning or preserving, try this simple way of 
It’s quicker and easier 
Saves the best part of 


a) minute. This will remove the skin. Then wash fruit = 
7a twice in cold water to clean thoroughly. For small 


quantities of fruit use four tablespoons of BABBITT’S 
Concentrated LYE and a pinch of alum, to one gallon 


No fuss, no muss, no special utensils 


Suspend fruit, in a wire 








15 West 34th Street 


The U.S. Government Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection has ruled that this method does 
not injure quality or flavor of the fruit. 
by the best California canners. Equally effi- 
cient for preparing pears and plums. 

Insist on BABBITT’S Concentrated LYE to 
get best results. 


B. T. BABBITT, Inc. 


New York 


Used 


















Write for booklet giving many 
uses for BABBITT’S LYE 





















































































Ayrshires Come to the Front 


During the last quarter ending July 
1, there were 114 Ayrshire cows quali- 
fied for advanced registry with an 
average production of 10,751 pounds 
milk, 429.92 pounds fat testing 3.98% 
fat. 

Gossard 
leading cow 
with a record 


breeding estates has the 
in Henderson’s Dairy Gem 
of 20,042 pounds milk, 
803.71 pounds fat testing 4.01% fat. 
They also have the leading cow in the 
senior four-year-old class. Monstone 
farm of Ipswich, Mass, has two 
class leaders, while Skylands farm of 
Sterlington, N Y, Woronoake Heights 
of Woronoco, Mass, and Friends’ hos- 
pital of Frankford, Pa, furnish one 
class leader each. No one breeder or 
one state can claim a monopoly of 
producing Ayrshires. 

Sears and Howell of Blo 
trove, N Y, completed their fi ad- 
vanced registry record on a home bred 
cow that finished one of the 10 leading 
records in her class. The success 
which new breeders have had in mak- 
ing official records is encouraging to 
others to take up the work. The num- 
ber of re cords fy oe shows an in- 
crease of 57% against the preceding 
quarter. 

The roll 
day production 
a living calf nearly 
shows a marked increase. 
cords have been completed in 


also 


ming 


of honor records for 300- 
with reproduction of 
within the year, 
Ninety- 


seven re 
this division since its adoption of 
which 27 were completed during the 
past quarter, All records completed 


to date in this division show an aver- 
age production of 10,019 pounds milk, 
404.47 pounds fat, with an average 
test of 4.01%, a highly creditable aver- 
age for cows under normal or com- 
mercial freshening conditions, 


Excellent Offering of Berkshires 


I visited Highland farm of West- 
chester, Pa. The lot of sows and gilts 
offered for sale at their place August 
11 are carefully selected to be bred by 


Royal Star 18th and Sensational Long- 
fellow 12th and will be valuable addi- 
tions to breeders’ herds. At Herdlea 
farms of New Hope, Pa, were seen 
some of the individuals to be sold by 
Bucks county Berkshire club at this 
farm, August 12. All the animals con- 
signed by the six members are select- 
ed from sows having at least seven 


pigs to litter. Herdlea farm herd is a 


good example of the consignment. 
Prolific individuals well bred from 
prolific lines is their keynote. 


Malvern stock farm, in- 


I went over 
with John 


corporated, of Malvern, Pa, 
F. Meyers, superintendent. They have 
some wonderful cross-bred sows by 
English boar on American sows. The 
animals they offer with Delchester 
farms of Edgemont Pa, to be sold at 
Malvern stock farm August 15, are ex- 
cellent individuals, bred to such boars 
as Epochal’s Progress, Duke of Old 
Shade, Rivaleer’s Epochal, Sensational 
Longfellow 24 and Double Champion 
Lad. I could not get to Sycamore 
farms of Douglassville, Pa, to see their 
animals for sale at their farm August 
14, but know the consignment will be 
good. Sycamore farm carefully select 
animals bred along excellent lines. 
This year they offer, I am told, a won- 
derful lot of sows and gilts bred to 
such outstanding and proven boars as 
Grand Leader’s Grandson 2666245, 
Leader’s Last Duke 274086, Grand 
Leader 3d 254000 and Sycamore Sym- 
boleer.—[ Hutch, 


Shorthorns Change Hands 


informed that W. A. Simp- 
son of Lyndonville, Vt, sold the Short- 
horn bulls he advertised. C. L. Luce 
of New Britain, Ct, purchased Rodney, 
of Starrking, N H, 


We are 


W. C. Holmes 
Mountaineer and John Blaisdell of 
Epping, N H, Golden Hero. An option 


on Royal Knight is held by a farmer 


in Caledonia county. Belmont Lady 
Sale and a roan heifer by Matchless 
Duke, also Laura: Clay 2d carrying 
seven straight crosses of Glenside 
breeding were purchased by J. W. 
Goodwine of Marlette, Mich. Mr Simp- 


son writes: 

“IT purchased at the Bradford coun- 
ty sale on June 12 five heifers by Royal 
Knight, wonderfully uniform and of 
splendid breeding, also a three-year- 
old daughter of Glenside Dairy King 
from whom I expect good results. 

“Recent purchases bring pure-bred 
herds owned by Mr Cary and myself 
to over 100 head, largely females. The 


calves by the new imported bull are 
showing up and what pleases is that 
80% are heifers.” 


Public Sale Dates 


Holstein 
August 19. Cambridge, N Y 
Friesian club. 
September 6. 
O dispersal ™- © 
September 15. Washington, 


Washington Holstein- 


Pa. 
Jr, 


Pennsylvania A R 
sale manager. 
Washington county 


Hobart, N Y. C. C. Gould. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Pa. 
New York state 


West Chester, 

Brinton, 

Pa. 
sale 

October 4 

12-13 Summit, George E. 
Stevenson & ns 

October 20-21. Syracuse, N Y. 
breeders’ sale. 


October 28 Richmond, Va. Holstein-Friesian club 
sale. R. V. Martindale, secretary. 

November 11 West Chester, Pa. Wm Hicks. 

November 17-18 Hornell, N Y. Allegany-Steuben 
county breeders’ 
Co, sale managers. 

December 7-8. Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Sales Co. 
1921. 
F. 


Clarks 


sale. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 


January 27, Pennsylvania 


Harrisbhaag Pa. 
State sale, 8. Zook, mer. 
Shorthorn 


August 28, Tiffin, O, Seneca county breeders. N. FE 


Black, sale manager. 
September 28. Erie, Pa. M. & J. Schaffner. 
Jersey 
August 19. Barryville, N Y. Wm Ross Proctor, 


Brookwood farms. 


September 17. Meridale farms 


ae are NY. 


September 29. Woodstock, ©. Standish & Winner. 
June 2, 1921. Lowell, Mass. Hood farm. 
June 2, 1921. Mt Kisco, N Y. Edmond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm. 
Ayrshire 
October. Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club con- 
signment sale. 
Guernsey 
September 18. Albany, NY. New York state 
Guernsey breeders’ assn second annual sale. 
September 21, North Easton, Mass. Langwater 
farms. 
Berkshires 
August 11. Highland farm. Albert W. House, West 
Chester, Pa. 
August 12. Herdlea farm. Bucks County Berkshire 
club, New Hope, Pa 


Malvern stock farm and Delchester farms, 
combination sale, Malvern, Pa. 

August 14. Sycamore farm, Douglassville, Pa. 

August 17. Eastern Berkshire congress, Kinsgton, R I. 


August 13 


_ 


August 20. Eastern Berkshire congress, Worceter, 
Mass. 
Duroc- Jersey 
August 12. Camp Chase, 0. Thomas Johnson, Oak- 


land farms, 


August 24. J. E. Stemen & 


Columbus Grove, 0. 


Son. 
August 28. Monnt Joy, Pa. Raymond B. Zook, 
Donegal farm. 
December 2. Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, Slaty 
Ridge farm. 
Hampshire 
August 7. Jamestown, 0. Tomlinson, McCoy & 
Son, Fairview farm. 
August 9. Cedarville, O 0. A. Dobbins 
August 9, Fayette County Hampshire breeders’ assn, 
Ohio. Willard Bitzer, secretary. 
August 21. Fairview farms, Jamestown, O. 
October 12. Marion, O Hampshire breeders’ asso- 
ciation Depew Head, secretary. 
Poland China 
August 10. Hicksville, O. Countryman Bros & 
Chapman. 
August 11 Rockford, O Fred W. Schumm. 
August 21. Troy, O. Resthaven & Hayner farms, 
August 23. Utica, O. A. enic 
September 1 St Marys, O. Wierwille Bros and 
Kruse & Katterheinrich 
September 6. Hartville, O. Minnie Taylor farm. 
R. 


September 15. Sandusky, 0. . Ramsey, Huron 


farms 
September 16. 


Camden, O. Wm. aa ~ 


September 17. Fort Recovery, O. A. Prevost. 
September 21. Clarksville, O. V. Hl Gregory. 
September 27. Wilmington, O R. E. Woods. 


Wapokoneta, O. Frazier Bros. 


September 29 
Johns & Painter. 


October 4. Wilmington, O. 

October 6. Highland. O. J. P. McVey 

October 11. Utica, O. George H. Kirkpatrick 

October 11 (night). Utica, O. Arthur J. Penick. 

October 15. Jamestown, O. J. H. Lackey. 

October 18 (night). Ansonia, 0. R. G. Lyons. 

October 19. Washington C. H., O. A. W. Clouser 
and Stitt & Foster. 

October 21. Dayton, O. Erith N. Shoup. 

November 12, Columbus, 0. Ohio S. P. C. breeders. 

November 15. Payne, O. (C. W._ Bainbridge 

November 20. Celina. O. D. E. Boley & Sons. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 





Dual Frapese Shorthorns 

















SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
A few bulls sired by Imp. 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 


Knowsley Gift on offer. 





WALGROVE 


the three big Eastern Fall Fairs, 
Worcester and Springfield. 
28 First Prizes, 15 Second Prizes, 
Inquiries solicited. 


WALNUT GROVE FARM, 


At 


MILKING 
SHORTHORNS 


Syracuse, 
we won 8 Championships, 
6 Third Prizes. 


Washingtonville, N. Y. 





ORCHARD GROVE 


L. R. HOTCHKISS, 


Milking Shorthorns 


can spare four fine heifers, bred. Two will be fresh 

in September, two in November. They will please 

the most particular Shorthorn fan. So will the price 
$400 per head 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, PA. 





rthorn bull calves for sale at 








RIVER SIDE STOCK FARM 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding age 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 

Choice bull calves only for sale. 

J. BE. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 


Watch This Space 


In later issues will be given date and in- 
formation regarding the sale at Auction 
of one of the best herds of Holstein- 











on 
— 


BLACK te 


The Wisdom of Keeping 
Strictly Dairy Cows 


The class of cows that should be kept for 
dairy purposes is well illustrated by a farm 
survey made by P. H. Ross, county agent of 
Leavenworth County, Kansas, in which he 
states: “Blood will tell.” The greatest pro. 
ducers and the most profitable producing 
cows always have been and always will be of 
dairy breeds, bred to produce milk and butter 
ically. Fifty-nine farms included in 


WHITE 











Friesian cattle in Vermont. 
GRAYLAWN wane co. 
peasant - Vt. : 








Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 
Sire, King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has yeas 
Tecord of over 1200 pounds butter and nearly 29,0 
pounds milk. Dams are daughters of the highest 
yearly record son of King of the Pontiacs. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


BUY NOW 


Registered Holsteins. Twenty-five cows and 
heifers bred to freshen in September, October 
and November. A few unbred heifers and 
heifer calves. Prices are right. Come and 
see for yourself. 


WANDAGA HERD 


WARD W. STEVENS, LIVERPOOL, N. Y 


Another $ 100 Bargain 


First Check Takes Him 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf, born April ‘22, 1920. 
Sired by _a 34-Ib. bull and out of a 2-year-old who 
is by a brother to May Echo Sylvia, from the same 
dam. A fine individual, and light colored. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 








R. J. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 





Maple Farms Holsteins 


Very choice Holstein heifer re $20, and $25 each. 
Excellent individuals. shipped C. D. if you wish. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Everything 
in high grade and registered cows. 200 head from 
which to select. Am fully equipped to show the finest 
line of heavy producing cows in central New York. 
I have a bargain at present in two-year-old heifers 
and registered bulls of all ages. Wire me when you 
will be in Cortland and I will make preparations to 


show you the stock. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., ° CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, whose sire’s dam is 
the great Cornell cow, Glista Ernestine, with six 
30-Ib. records and the only cow in the world with 
this showing. The dam and sire’s dam of this bull 
average 105 lbs. milk in a day, 702.2 lbs. milk and 
29.54 Ibs, butter in 7 days. Dam, Paladin Home- 
stead, official record at 2 years 28 days old, 54.1 
Ibs. milk 1 day, 375.4 lbs. milk and 14.79 
butter 7 days. This calf was born March 15, 
He is three-quarters white, a beautiful individual, 
large and well grown. Price $100 registered, trans- 
ferred and crated. BRADLEY FULLER, Utlea, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


3 and 6 months old; 








Two Holstein Heifers 


sire a 25-lb. son of a 33-lb. son 
of King of the Pontiacs; dam of one an A, 0. 
daughter of a 32-Ib. sire; other from a 25-lb. grand- 
son of King Segis. Also 3 bulls from 3 to 6 months 
old; good A. RB. O. breeding. Prices right. For 
pedigrees address 

Ss. H. BABCOCK, 3 


SEVERAL B U Re 


YOUNG 


Ready for service, $100 and up (well bred). 
Also a few young cows sired by Paul Beets 
Celantha and out of granddaughters of Co- 
lantha Johanna Lad. 


E. M. HERRICK, : 


OS aoe 


SOLSVILLE, N. Y. 





ROCKINGHAM, VT. 





c. L. BAN 


BULL CALF 


3 months old, % white, and an extra good individual. 
Backed by 12 dams having 7-day butter record above 
30 Ibs. each. Lyons, Veeman, Ormsby strains. Price 
for immediate sale $50. 

1. R. FOSTER & SONS, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y- 








Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
ready for service next winter. Sire’s dam 34.4 1 
—, 706 Ibs. milk. Dams have good A. R. 

recor individuals. Handsomely method. 


Prices $100 to $200. 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, - BERKSHIRE, N. Y. 





ALE 
Cows, fresh and soon due 
to freshen; 25 Reg. Heifers, one and two-year-olds; 
and a few nice Calves; also five fine Bulls ready 
for service and 50 rm +4 fall Cows and 2 carloads 
fine Heifers. ro righ 

5. R. ROST. * Munnsville, N. Y. 


FO 
Registered Holstein 





FOR SALE -HOLSTEIN SERVICE BULL 
One-year- old from 36-lb. sire and out of an 
18-Ib 2-year-old. 3 nearest dams average 29 1 
Price $200. Also a 6 months bull whose three near- 
est dams renee over 30 Ibs. Price $200. Send for 
pedigrees. —_ DAIRY FARM a ¥ 


St. ‘Towrence ouue Canton, 





FOR SALE—Holsteln Bull Calf, born February 27, 
1919. —y es = = -———S LA gt 
the King of the Pontiacs. am, aplevale 

A ©. daughter of a 33-Ib. sire. 
grown. tuber- 


s. ¥. 


this survey were dairy farms, and the com- 
parison with other breeds in producing milk 
and profits, showed $38 more return for the 
Holstein-Friesian per year per cow than the 
other breeds, and more than three times as 
great an income per cow as did the dual pur- 
pose cows. 

Send for the valuable Holstein booklets, 
They are sent free. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


300 Holsteins 300 


Two carloads extra choice Grade Cows, either 
fresh or springing. 

100 Grade Cows due in September and October. 
Two carloads choice Grade Heifers due this 
fall. 

Two carloads Registered Heifers. 

Ten Registered Bulls ready for service. 
CATTLE WILL ADVANCE 25% in PRICE 
IN THE NEXT 90 DAYS. NOW IS THE 
TIME TO BUY. IF INTERESTED COME 
AND SEE US AT ONCE. 


Cortland. Holstein Farms 
203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 











“FOUR ACES 
AND A KING” 


RECORD TW INS 
und 


AT THP HOMB of the WORLD 
TWO YEAR JR., we are offering FOUR 30-1 
CANDIDATES of serviceable age by KING MODEL, 
KING BURKE OF THE PONTIACS, JOH SEGIS 
and BLOOD ROYAL, out of 22 to 30-pound dams 
Also a number of promising YOUNGSTERS, css 
than a year ol., by our Senior Herd Sire 


Ormbsy Jane King 


By AAGGID CORNUCOPIA JOHANNA LAD, the 
great show bull, and ORMSBY JANE SEGIS, the 
famous 46.33-pound cow. 

Write for pedigree and prices, and if you are in line 
to breed 

TYPE, INDIVIDUALITY AND PRODUCTION 
into your herd, we have very interesting news for )ou. 
WHEATFIELD FARMS 
J. ©. Dold, Owner, &. F. D. 14, La Salle, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS Registered and Grades 

0 registered cattle, 20 res- 
istered bulls, 100 high grades, 
a carload of any age that 
you may want. % Holstein 








heifer calves $20 each, ex- 
press paid in lots of 5. 
Over 2000 satisfied § custon > 
Will send list in your 
for reference of square dea! ling 
at SPOT FARM. 

JOHN C, REAGAN, . - TULLY, WN. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Grade Holsteins; 30 head of heifers, Can furnish 
fresh cows and apringers at all times. 
JAMES P. RYAN, : : CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 





BOLSTEIY HEIFERS . 
Three heifers, Feb. and March, 1920. 
sired W a granidgon “yy , Korndyke (147 A. 
113 R. sons). Price $150 each. 
* inspection at farm invited. 
: WINTERTON, N. Y. 


request. 


SUN iY BROOK FARM, 





pdt pd ony HEIFER CALVES 
bred sire and high grade. big producing cows 
Ietered bull calves, all beautifully marked. Splea- 


So WwNCROFT FARMS, - mMeGRAW, WN. Y: 
Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, &¢- 


Reg Jersey and Berkshires 


Three heifers and one bull calf, not related. 














either sex, sired by Long Baron 2d, 2254586, e.. 
Baron Successor. J. B. Armstrong, Ogdensburg. 
sale 


If you are anticipating holding 4 
in the near future or planning for one 
this fall, it would be to your interest 
to take the matter up with us. 

We want to help you all that we can ‘ 
make your sale a success, and this serv 
ice is free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
$15 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Ethan A. Hatchins, Field oe gggent 





Herman V. Brooks, Associate 














fo. THERON &. TREWER. " of adie ze 
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SWINE BREEDERS 






’ SWINE BREEDERS 

















[ REGISTERED 
| GUERNSEY 
CATTLE 


Greenore Fomm, Penilyn, Pa. 











_———— 
Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


the Eastern States 
Langwater Cavalier is siting Show Win- 
We can also offer some choice 


of the 
— and Prod 
Tamwe 
ows 


breeding 


rth Pigs. 
FARMS, 


that won at 


ucets. 
the Utility Hog. 


- IPSWICH, MASS. 





BROAD ACRES 





Guernsey Bull Calf, Dark fawn 
with white points. Clean nose. Fine indi- 
vidual, Sire, King Masher 5th 18361. A. R. 
dam, Anita of Elmhurst 48044 A. R. , 10,254.5 
milk, 513.36 fat, in Class G. Price $250. 
Write pedigree. 


OFFERS 


born 10-7-19. 


fc 
SPR INGFIELD CENTER, N. Y. 








MAPLE -G2Sm GUERNSEYS 
B. tested yearling bull. 
Half brother te a 
Sired by Florham Laddie, 


Sm « 


sher’ 


1 L A hall, 


right back. 


t on a; 
s Sequ 


dam = Sj — - 


Maple Gien’ Ferm, ; 


light 


a a $55 0 
_cnaeinee 


Looke, N.Y. 








paenensentti 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for informatien.abeut the saies 

of healthy, reliable registered cattie. 

held at Brattleboro, ey the 
Wednesday of 





Address 


First Tuesday and 


E every other month. 
Come to Brattleboro, the Holstaia-Fresiam 


‘apital of America. 


The Purebred Live Steek Sales. Co. 








gonsnepner cnt nee 





SWINE BREEDERS 





BIG 


TYPE Chester 
Whites 


Fall boar and sow pigs. 


trios, mated herds. 


TYPE, prize-winning blood limea 


VICTOR FARMS, 


Bred — ay best BIG 
BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Digs. pairs, 


BERRYTON 
Big Type, Big Bene, Quality 


DU ROCS 


Berryton Derec Farm, Berryton, Georgia 





Jahn M. Berry A. E. Wright 
Pres. Gen. Mer. 
RESTS, Durocs and Polands 
400 Ibs. at 8 months old. A lot of big. stretchy 
spring boars of the most popular breeding All regis 


tered. Bred sows 


and sow pigs Every hog shipped 
on approval. J. 


M. WEST, Cynthiana, Ohio 





Special Fine Lot Duroc Boar Pigs 


to 10 weeks old at $10 
Orion Che ry King 


SAVANNAH, N. Y. 


Priced for immediate sale, 
to $1 Satisfaction Pn 
and Defender breeding 


FORT HILL STOCK FARM, 





DONEGAL FARMS DUROC SALE, August 28, 1920 











Forty-five head. including 20 bred four bred 
sows, three yearling boays, two fal (one by 
I‘athfinder), and 16 spring —. nd boa Colonel, 
Orion, Pathfinder and Cher cing eeding. 
MOND B. ZOOK, /- “Ss. WIEDMAN 
Reute |, . - . - Mount Joy, Pa. 
Young sews bred for Aug. 


and Set: farre ad to a Sen of 


Orion King. Service Baars. Shsing peat i Caaseieret ready to ship. 
C. J. MCLAUGHLIN, & CO. Pleasantvitte, Ohio 








PATHFINDER'S RIPPER 


By Pathfinder, dam by Great S« wads our 
Idurec herd Line bred ha ae 7 g of 40 head 
at Publie Auction Dec. 2 i i g 

SLATY PIOGE FARM, "RiOx “- PALMYRA, PA. 





“Hillerest Farm Durocs”’ 
Young pigs. Hoth sexes. 
ing. 
™ WM. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., ROUTE 2 





12 excellent yearling sows bred for fal! litters 
to Symboleer's Masterpiece. 
Several fine spring boars. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa. 














Chester Whites, 


Prize-winning blood lines. Pigs either sex. 
eed. 


Sa 


Cumberland Co. 
C. GORDON LBIGH, Secretary, 


tisfaction guarant 


Chester White 


Newville, Pa. 


Big Type 





Association, 





At all times, at all prices and of ail ages, 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . . ° 


BALLY, PA. 





Chester White Pigs 


A fhe lot now ready to ship, either singly or im pairs: 
CANONSBURG, PA. 


R. &. MUNCE, 





Chester Whites, 


year’s crop 
considered 

and the sire 
phant and Indian 


of 


is Le 


Registered—I 


“0 83313, 
a Maid. 


am now offering this 
Pigs at very attractive prices, 
The dams are from Jumbo Wonder 55399, 

a son of Myer’s White Ele- 
B. T. Steele, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


breeding 





FO] 


Register: 


—_——. 


vr . May ‘cn June farrows. 


aki 
JERRY A. SMITH 


R SALE 


Cc. Pigs. Prolific 


R. D. 9, 


Pairs and trios 


Ludiowville, N. Y. 


stock of the 





REGISTERED O. I. 


and Chester White pigs, 
pigs 


fmt choice. 
(eel 


Cc. 
mter ~~ ae strains, 
1 ew fall pigs for sale, 
booked early for spring pigs, 
EUGEN 


Have your orders 
to insure delivery and 
E P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. 


at farmers’ 


¥. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Bred Gilts 
Their first 
them. Fre 
Cattle, 

Bird-in. 
ter Co., 


for 


Locust 





litter usually 
e circular. 


wend, Box A, Lancas- 
a. ' 


fall farrow. 
pays i3 
Guernsey 
Lawn Farm, 











HAMPSHIRES OF QUALITY 


and four months old boars. Bred sows and 
gilts. 
M.D. PHILLIPS, - NORTH EAST, PA. 
cee 





H ampshire Pigs *xgiretier = 
Remote Free 


AM 
“MOS 1, ZOOK, 


tonvcneceneneceseeeesenecanenaneas 


R. No. 1 


red 
Ronks, Pa. 





FOR SALE 


Pure 


Also Ham 


FRANK “‘WALDER?” Brown 1 ving 
| a elataatiace 


pshire sows, gilts and 


bull calves. 
ANDAIGUA, 


spring pigs. 
xn. Y. 





Fowler’s 


L 
THE FOWLER FARMS. herd in east. 
ett 


PURE 
will please you. 


Hampshires 


MACUNGIE, PA. 





Kind your 





daddies 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Neat raise litters and not ies aie Sy guar- 
Miced. W. WARREM MGRTOM Russetivitic, Ky. 


raised. 





a ur 


SPRAGUE! 


For  Sale--Big ig Type F Poland-C China 


Rate 





aaa on 





z 





lity Berkshires 


Headquarters for 


Orion Cherry King breea- | 


gmt ee TUNA 


Hill Top Fa arm Berkshire Sale 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
AUGUST 18th, 1920 


45 Head Bred Sows and Gilts — 


Including a few boars and gilts 





UL 














This is our first offering at public sale. 
very best to offer our friends. 
chased or saved only when they have proven themselves far above the 
average in conformation and prolificacy. 

We are proud of our offering and know it will please you. 


We have selected only the 
Our herd is composed of animals pur- 





As an added attraction we are offering 


Successor’s Valued Queen 2nd and 3rd 


These sows are considered to be two of the best ever shown in the 
ring. They were first and second over the entire circuit: last fall. It 
is only because we wish to offer the very best that they are in the sale. 
The sows and gilts will be bred to our champion boar HILL TOP 
SULTAN and our proven big type sire LORD PREMIER’S DOUBLE. 
Further details and catalogue will be given in August issue of 
BERKSHIRE WORLD. 


Hill Top Farm, Greenwich, Conn. 


FRANK SPIEKERMAN, 


Owner 


SabEAMMM ON TA ALLL UT Li 


I 
Tew 











100 pige sired by Baron Successor's Baron, 
Romford 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
SS a size. and quality with the best 
25 gilts ted for fy and September farrow to 
Baron Successor’s 

Batist: ~_ as we want satisfied custom 
era only, Prices and 

quality. 

i. T. HOGSETT. NEW LONDON. OHIO 








secestaeenene 


Do You Know 


Out of the 15 leading Berkshire sales held during 
1919 seven sales were topped by animals formerly 
owned by us or daughters of boars used in our 
herd? If that is the kind you want, write 


SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


Boars All Ages 


Sired by such outstanding sires as 
Fairview’s Ruler Silver Leader 
Champion’s Leader 


from dams of superior breeding and individ- 
uality. Quality right. Priced right. 


Piping Brook Farm, Greenwich,Conn. 














_POULTRY BREEDERS 


C HIC CKS At Low Summer Prices 





‘HILLPOT = 


TY 100 50 25 100 «6500 «25 
QUALI ne Leghorns $15.00 $7.50 $4. ” a Rocks 38. 00 - 25 5.08 
Black Leghorns 15.00 7.50 4.0 Reds -00 10.25 5.25 


Sent Prepaid. Safe delivery guasanteed. 
Terms, cash with order. Cannot send C. O. 


SPECIAL! 


White Rocks 25,00 12.50 7. 0 White Wyandottes 25. 00 12. 50 7.00 
W. F. HILLPOT Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 




















Pinehurst Shropshires 
30 Pure Bred Tom Barren Roosters, 16 weeks old, 
from extra heavy laying strain. Well matured stoci “ oe Rape 
Father and mothers of this superior flock 3 years old, OUR MOTTO: Like Begets Like 
Order at once. $3.00 each, or lot $2.50. Address 
REV. J. H WOODHOUSE. RANSOMVILLE, N. Y ” l S l OF 
White Leghorn yearling Dispersa a 4 THE 
hens, $2.50 each, Four 
hens and cock, $12.50 


Best Breeding Flock of 
Shropshires in America 


List of other ay bargains free. 
LE kh ATCHER co... 
207 Philo Bide. : : El mira, N.Y. 





RE U SHORT? - on Meena 5 — 
Not too late! Anconas lay at 5 mos. Hggs $1.50-15 o feum, two-year-oltt ewes, 30 a 
> . - 4 = . 100 ewes from breeding flock as soom as \amrbs 
$6-100. Also White Wyandottes and 8. C. Buff Leg- : i re lambs 
horns. Bargains in breeders. are weaned. Also their ewe and ram lambs in 
OWNLAND FARMS, . HAMMOND, N. Y. August, 





HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, Otsego Co., New York 
Send for descriptive catalogue, 


SPECIAL—BABY CHICKS 
healthy and strong. Barred Rock, $15 per 
Reds, $17.50; Ancona, $20; White and 
Brown oe $13 per 100; prepaid alive. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., Dept. U, Frenchtown, N. J. 


TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR DUCKS 


Large, 
100; R. 


— 

















FOR SALE 





BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale daughters of Sensational Longfellow 
2@ and Successor’s Creation, bred to Double Cham- 
pion Lad, an outstanding son of Double Champion 
33a Good ali over and at prices you can afford 
to pay. Sons of Crusade Leader and Epochal Com- 
modore, priced to sell. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 

Edgemont, Det. Co., Pa. Thomas W. Ciark, Supt. 


SPRING PIGS 


I am now gelling; both sexes; not akin. Registered 
Berkshires, of course, and of the very best. big breeding. 
W. F. McSPARRAN, . . FURNISS, PA, 








Berkshires at Highwood 
= and tried sows bred for fall litters, weighing 
250 to 5 pounds. Unrelated boars. Weaned pigs from 
mane stock and large litters; both sexes, unrelated. 
Prompt shipment. Folder giving details on request. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Highest order. Spring and summer pigs 
ticular. Please you all, or money back 
BROOKVALE FARM, - 





im par- 
McKEAN, PA. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registere? stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 





M. h Pekin, Giant Rouen amd Indian Runner 
p. 


ave 25 earling rams, 30 r 1 bs 
ducks and drakes, $2.50 each and u I have 25 yearling r — 


20 





ewes. The best and largest flock of Hamps 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Pheaniwille, Pa. | in New York state. 
L. G. TUCKER, Hy : SCIO, N. Y. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers. of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


ef day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped. shall reach We — sume a. oe ze aeting and two year 
* " ” ” > . “he< rams, ret rom 16 eS stoc In me ric a. 
= ~ ey ner cam they guarantee the hatch ARTHUR S. DAVIS, ; CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry 
use thig paper, but our 
that. 


aad egg advertisers to 
responsibility must end with 





DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 














sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
DOG BREEDERS Fillmore “Farms, Cc. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt 
Collies, Shepherd and Rat Terriers, Puppies . 3 
Males $15, females $12.50. Safe arrival guaranteed Ww set AMESHIRE SHuBEP er 
Also breeders of best breeds poultry, hares and e are offering ewes, ewe and ram lambs, sired by 
Holstein cattle. Catalog. free . a son of Walnut Hall Masterpiece 21185, at very 
; . p reasonable prices. 
KB... _- Ei. Seitersville, Pa | TWIN BROOK FARM, NEWVILLE, PA 
AUCTIONEERS 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING — 


Become independent with ny cagital invested. very Thoroughbred 
Percheron Stallions 


branch of the business taught. Write todag for free 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
for sale. One 3-year-old and two colts. 


JONES NATIONAL §$CHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sneramente Bivd.. Chicage, ti. 
Individuality excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 


Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 














E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
v Send for references. 














CHOICE SHETLAND 


and . 4 ponies, al] ages, $50 to $150. Illustrated 


Auctioneers’ School of Experience 


2112 Farnam St., Davenport, lowa ~- 
and FARM 





y: - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





LIVESTOCK price list for stamp, 
You learn at home. Write today. F. B. ‘STEWART, - . ESPYVILLE, PA, 
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The correct way, One man han- 
dies the entire outfit and sees 
his work, 


You wouldn't think of riding your 
horses. Of course this method is 
wrong whether horses or tractors 
aré used to pull your implements. 


The Moline Tractor follows the 
proven principle. One man oper- 
ates the entire outfit from the 
seat of the implement, where. he 
is in the best position to observe 
his work 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











In a 10-hour day one man and 
a Moline Tractor can plow from 7 
to 9 acres; disc from 25 to 35 acres; 
seed from 25 to 35 acres; mow from 
25 to 40 acres; cultivate from 12 to 
20 acres; and harvest from 25 to 40 
acres. In addition the machine will 
do a great variety of other work 
and all ordinary belt jobs. 

Compare these results with those 
of ordinary methods. In many Cases 
the Moline enables one man to do at 
least twice as much work. These 
facts are borne out by the results 
obtained by Moline owners, 





Moline owners in 37 states say 
that the Moline Tractor saves an 
average of one man per farm, 
as well as five horses, because it 
does all field work, including cul- 
tivating. 

The Moline Tractor. increases 
production by enabling one man 
to do more work, and decreases 
the cost of production by saving 
help and horses. 

Profits of from $500 to $2200 a 
year, from the Moline Tractor alone, 
are being reported by Moline own- 
ers from all sections of the country: 
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